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Editor's Page 



T'vveiuy Five* Years ol lite English Record 

i just happeiu'd to Ik* Uvw/' I have an idea that this sirnplt' state* 
iTH'tu could be used hy many people as they honestly assess tlieir par- 
ticipation in history. I know that this istheway it is witlnneaseditorof 
this twenty fifth anniversary ntnnhei ol The Enfilisit HeconL 

Original plans called lor making this special issue a "Best of The 
English Record'' number; however, as I started togo though past issues, 
I reali/e how presumptuous (his would he. In twenty five years there 
have been many important pieces publislied in this journal. To try to 
identify the brst would have been impossible; thus, we have a representa' 
tion of (he sort of material wliich has been chosen l)y the previotts 
editors* 

I think you will find theseartit les as provocative today as when they 
were chosen U>v first publication. It is easy to see tliat the concerns of 
Kiiglisli teachers liave not changed all that much. biU these concerns 
bear repeating. 

And wliat of the future? English teachers will continually becon^ 
cerned wit h buiguage and helping you ngsters gain con trol of it . As com- 
pu(eri/a(ion gains in sophistication. I would predict tliat teachers will 
l)ecome even more (oncerned with the affectivedomain. I arn convinced 
that we have the technology to produce a machitie which could handle 
tlie tea( lung of subject matter better than a huiiiati lieing. If this is true, 
llie survival of teaching as we know it niust depend ujKiii a teacher/stu* 
detu learning situation which goes much fitrther than mere cotitent. 

When tile New Yoi k State Knglish Cknmcil celebrates its fiftieth an- 
fiiversary, there will be nuiny ways to tnaster the subject of fclnglislh V\w 
organi/ation will ccmtinue to l)e a natiotial leader in effective state 
professional orf^otii/ations. As always, there will fx* concern for stitdettts 
and what is l)est tbr them. I'henext tweiuy five years will be a tinie of ex- 
treme change in aur society; yet* if we keej) our sights set on helpitig 
siudents make laiig^iage work for dietn, then we will have fulfilled our 
pn)tni.se as educ ator. 
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TN6 EN0LI8H RE6dRD 



The First Ten Years 



/ Elizabeth j. Drake 

*Torty-niners" of gold-rush days would certainly approve of their 
counterparts one hundred years later, but in 1949 we were digging for a 
different kind of gold, and our immediate goal was an organization. 
Before 1949 there had been dreams of a Stale English Coiuicil— group 
discussions of it, letters, pro|X)sals, speculative planning. All of these 
culminated in a westward trek to Buffalo in November. 1949. when the 
N.C*T.E. held its annual meeting there. Assisted by Harold A. Anderson 
as N.C.T.E. representative a small but enthusiastic group of New York 
State English teachers decided to initiate a State Cotincil immediately. 
Helene Hartley was asked to serve as temporary chairman of the group to 
plan for a Conference in Syracuse in May. 1950. More plannitig meetings 
followed, and a program was organized. This first Conference was a 
great success, with Robert C. Pooley's'VVhereare weat?*'and Afchibaid 
MacLeish's *'The Function of Poetry" ringing challengingly in our 
ears. ^ 

From this small group of dedicated pioneers came the Presidents— 
Elizabeth Drake, the first President, then Strang Lawson. Joseph Mer- 
sand. Sister M. Sylvia. Richard Corbin, Milacent Ocvirk. Genevieve Hef- 
fron, Earl Harlan. Rosemary Wagner, and Ruth Everett. We pause often 
in memory of George Dawson, our first Secretary, and William 
Beauchamp. two of our most faithful workers who died dttring the last 
ten years. 

The wheels of organization rolled successfully past the making of a 
constitution, promotion, memberships, and publications. Ottr objec- 
tives, adopted in the Constitution at the May 13. 1950 Conference, were 
stated as follows: 

1 . To develop an understanding of the problems^ that confront the 
English teachers of New York State at all levels: elementary, secondary, 
collegiate. 

2» To provide unity of action in the solution of our common 
problems. 

3* To promote discussion and study on a local, regional, and state* 
wide basis, with the intention of increasing the understanding of the best 
practices in English teaching* 

4. To strengthen the English program in New York State so that 
the net^ds of our sttidents may be met most effectively* 

Since May 12 and 13, 1950, when more than 500 English teachers 
from everv section of New York State, representing rural, village, city, 
and metropolitan areas, as well as all levels of instruction and all 
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schools, privau', parochial and public, assembled to organize the Coun- 
cil membership has been ai a high level. Jn fact, one year we ejccetded - 
2000. 

Indispensable to our success have been the treasurers and their 
promotion chairmen, the regional and county committees, and other of* 
ficers too numerous iq name. Under the guidance of untiring Sister 
Sylvia, the first Promotion Chairman, every New York State English 
teacher of every county has been alerted to the benefits of membership in 
the Council. Nearly two thousand have continued their interest each 
year. 

No Council can be stronger than its conference programs. Such able 
chairmen as Strang Lawson, Joseph Mersand, Richard Corbin, Mila- 
cent Ocvirk, William Beauchamp, Genevieve Heffron, Rosemary 
Wagner, Marquerite Dri.scoIl and Marion Thiesen have brought to Us 
the country's authorities in all phases of the language arts program for 
elementary, secondary, and college teachers. Beginning with 1950, let us 
recall our giants of the platform: Robert Pooley, Archibald MacLeish; 
1951, Dora V. Smith, Angela M. Broening, Mark Van Doren; 1952, Len- 
nox Grey, Harold Anderson, I ou LaBrant, Robert P. Tristram Coffin; 
1953, S. I. Hayakawa, John Mason Brown, Harry Oster; 1954, Roma 
Gans, J. N. Hook, Bernard deVoto; 1955, Alfred Bentall, William D. 
Boutwell, Robert G. Lee, John Ciardi; 1956, Charles A. Siepmann, 
Louis Untermeyer; 1957, George N. Shuster, Houston Peterson; 1958, 
Barry Ulanov, Maurice Dolbier; 1959, Morris Bishop, Charles W. 
Ferguson. 

The "Forty-niners" knew the value of communication and "it was 
only natural that The English Record was born in 1950 with Strang 
Lawson as Editor, a service which he has so ably continued for the 
decade. Our magazine has won national recognition, and receives many 
requests for piermission to reprint our articles and editorials in various 
periodicals. The first year's issues were "off'set" and an outline map of 
New York State was chosen as the official decorative motif. By the second 
year, an interested printer was found, one who has served well all of our 
printing needs at a moderate cost. 

Through The Record^ methods, ideas, suggestions, and reports 
have been distributed to all members, and the most worthwhile addresses 
at ouf annual conferences have been preserved. Three issues of The 
Record are printed annually, our own members being the principal con« 
tf ibutors of its articles, case studies, methods and devices. Some of these 
printed materials have eventuated in the form of monographs. Orchids 
to these authors who helped so much by their creative efforts: Richard 
Corbin, Richard Decker, Mary E. Holleran, Harold A. Anderson, and 
the Committees responsible for Monographs No. 5 and No. 6. 
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Orders for Monographs have been received from all over the conn- 
try. For example, orders for Monograph No. 1 have been requesied froin 
California, Florida, Illinois, lowai Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Washington. 

A complete index of The Record is planned for this anniversary 
year, but here are a few tides you may wish to reread: 

l iiuiy V, (iilstnr. "Rt'j;eiu.s Kxamiiiiiiioii— Sum* Policy aiul Progiiiiii" 
William D. Sheldon: " I hv Relaiioiiship of Failure in Rt adiiiiL' lo the AdjusiiiRMU of 
Clliiklien" 

Dora V. Siniili: "OKI Tnuhs and New Directions" 

Angela M. Broening: "The (Challenge of Incliviiliial Differences" 

Mark Van Doren: "llow lmix)ruini' is P(K'lry?" 

Lennox Grey: '*An InJrodriclory Persi^riive" 

Arno Jeweit: '^Differing C'hallenges in the English Language Arts" 

Paul M. Kraiss: "A Year in a Greek Provincial High School" 

Edwin H. Cady: "VVhaJ Liieranne Is CkxkI For" 

Marvin D. Glock: "The Teaching of Reading in Grades Four Through Six" 
Itarold Mariin: 'Took at die Secondary School Curriciilnni in English" 
Charles A. Sieptnann: **The Cnluiral Crisis of Dur Time" 
Edward R. Fagan: " Feathing Enigmas of The Old Man and the Sea'* 
Barry t'lanov: "The American Temperament and the Flumanities" 

In addition to The Record, the Council brought forth a second 
publication, the Newsletter, issued firsi in mimeograph form in 1950- 
1951 by Joseph Mersand, then Chairman of Publicity. This is used ara — 
medfium of information for the regional and coimiy leaders who are ac- 
tively promoting the Council's work in all hamlets and cities of New 
York State. Our joe was theCounciPs third president, and now, in 1959* 
1960, we salute him as President of I he National Council of Teachers of 
English. Let us meei hirn in Novetnber in Denver. Go West, English 
teac hers, go West! 

Today the N. Y.S.E.C. Newsletter is printed on six pages, has pic- 
tures and up4o-the-minuie news under the editorship of Sister M. 
Sylvia. 

Council Committees have been active throughout this first ten 
years. Surveys have been made of Regents Examinations, under the 
leadership of the late Dr. Tressler, succeeded by Dr. Thomas G. Pollock; 
surveys of certification, spelling, curriculum, constitution, affiliates, 
teacher load and class si^e, supervision, eletnentary language arts, audio* 
visual aids, tearher recruitment, reading, literary map of N.Y. State, 
junior memberships, and promotion. Some of these committees are still 
continuing and will be reported later, no doubt, in monograph form, 
Special tribute must go to one of our retired pioneers, Harold C* New* 
ton, who worked so arduously on the committee on curriculum* 

After careful analysis of the membership distribution, the Council 
decided to hold its annual conference in various centers of our State in 
order to interest more teachers. Accordingly we have met once in Buf* 
falo, once in Rochester, and once in New York City. All other times we 
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have converged on Syracuse, where our initial conference was held in 
1950. There it will be held again at the Hotel Syracuse in I960, 

Recently, interest in the Council among undergraduates has made 
it desirable to form a Junior Council. These junior members have a 
pjace on the conference program, have their own officers, and are the 
enthusiastic replacement members of the future N.Y.S.E-C. 

As we have grown, the Council has been confronted with new 
problems of finance and organization. We have had to increase our 
membership dues from the dollar of 1950 to two dollars in 1960. Now^as 
a big leap forward, we have secured Hans Gottschalk to serve as the first 
paid Executive Secretary. His office will include the duties of the 
Business Manager which Elizabeth Drake has carried voluntarily during, 
the ten years. 

Another continuing function of the Council is the Summer 
Workshop. Held thus far at Cornell, Geneseo, and Plattsburg^ and 
granting in-service credit, these workshops havedrawn teachers from all 
over the Uiiited States. More orchids to the countless Council leaders 
who have .served as organizers, leaders, speakers and instructors in these 
successful workshops! 

Today as we approach I960, let us not only think backward over a 
decade of experience to get new insights for the tomorrows of 
N. Y.S.E^C, but also, let us pause to appreciate the gold we have found. 
We are rich, indeed! Rich in fellowship, growth, utidersf anding and ser- 
vice to teachers and youth everywhere. 

May i conclude this far too short historical sketch, written on the 
shore of Penobscot Bay, with a poem written especially for this occasion 
by Elistabeth Coatsworth, famous poet and friend of children 
everywhere: 

TEN YEARS 

"Ten years, that's the eager time. 

rhen the adventures really begin! 

A boy's old enough to stand up for himself, 

And big enough to go off by himself. 

And young enough to find everything interesting. 

And new enough to feel happy or unhappy 

All the way through to the backbon e — 

To be ten years old is an exciting ming. 

And If for a boy, why not for an idea, 

And for its record, The English Record, 

Which for ten years has honored the written word?*' 
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Editorial Intimidation: 
A Twenty- Year Record 

If there is anything to strike fear into the heart of the editor-to-be, it 
is the i^eriisal of the backriins of **hjs" journal. The imtnediate response 
to appointment as editor is, of course, one of enthusiasm and confidence. 
Even after receiving the twenty-year accumulation of old RecordSiAtnttte 
foot in height, the new editor continues to generate ideas, exciting new 
ideas on content, layout, and changes in editorial |X)licy. But the 
enthusiasm wanes on closer scrutiny of the faded stack of backruns; 
**his'* journal suddenly takes on communal identity, and in the end there 
is the realization that it is not ''his" at all. Indeed it is '*their" journal. 

Twenty years after— this issue marks the twentieth ymroi English 
Hecord publication— this jourtial is still prestigious among state 
organs. Over two decades it boasts three fine editors Strang Lawson 
(Colgate), Earl Harlan (Plattsburg), and Bob Blake (Brockport), a 
dedicated associate editor, Elizabeth Drake, and a handful of excellent 
editorial advisors, Richard Corbin, Joseph Mersand, Sister M. Evarista, 
and the late VVilliatn Beauchamp. Those assisting in publication have 
been legion— too many to cite, t(K) important to simply forget. The 
English Record is theirs.** 

It is, I think, fair to say that most significant contributors to English 
Education in the United States haveat one timeor another been featured 
in these pages, as have many other prominent American writers. I refer 
to Robert Poo ley and Archibald MacLeish, whose NYSEC addresses 
appi.ared in the first number of The English Record tweiuy years ago* 
And I refer to Dora V. Smith, Mark Van Doren, Arno Jewett, Paul 
Diederich, Lou LaBrant, Bernard deVoto, J. N. Hook, Margaret Early, 
William Dusel, Neil Postman, Jatnes Squire, and James Sledd, to natiie 
but a dozen more. The reptuation of The English Record has been biiilt 
on the reputatiotis of these outstanding contributors and on those of the 
hundreds of othe rs whose ttianuscripts have shared covers with them* 
Assuredly this journal is * 'theirs" tcx). 

Though the familiar outlitie map of New York State no longer 
graces the cover, the tide The New York State English Council English 
Record reminds the reader that The English Record belongs to the 
Couricil, and in a special way it belongs to the 'Torty-niners/' the siiiall 
band of pioneers who launched the Council in 1949-50. hi a very real 
sense this journal belongs to past editors, contributors, founders of 
NYSEC, and to three thousatid members who have supported it over a 
score of years. 

Is it any wonder that theeditor*to4je is intimidated? Strang Lawson 
'*off*set'' several hundred copies of a forty page publication in 1950, a 
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publication that teatureci Pooley and MacLetsh, and Bob Blake printed a 
journal two and half times lhat size in 1 970 thai featured Rod Jacobs and 
other Chomsky transformationalists. The English Record reaches more 
than ten times the readership it did twenty-years ago. The content, 
layout, and the editorial policy appear more than adequate, and to be 
truthful the new alitor finds it difficull to lift the foot high stack of 
backruns. A twenty-year tradition of excellence is a tough act to follow. 

I should like to begin, then, with kudos to my intiniidators, and a 
s|:>ecial dedication of this issue to Elizabeth J. Drake, First President of 
ISI YSEC and Associate Editor of The English Record and to the founders 
of the Council, whost* credits gratefully are noted in a reproduction of 
the inside cover from the first number. 

Daniel J. Casey 
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English Teaching in New York State Pubh'c Schools* 

By 

Roger L. Cayer, N.Y.U. 
John I. Reedy, S.U.C., Buffalo 
Profile of the N.Y.S. English Teacher 
Preparation of the English Teacher 
Subjects Taught in Secondary School English 
Recommendations for School Districts and Colleges 

AvailAble at $1.50 

Philip J. West 
Department of English 
■ Skidmore College 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 12866 
*Research Sponsofed by the Research Committee of NYSEC with a 
Grant from N.Y.U. 
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President's Message 



One cannot Hirlp bur sumd in awv of the past wIkmi one con- 
templates the future of an or^ani/aiion like ours, which for twenty five 
years has been firmly deciicateci to excellence iti education. Teacher* 
scholars in this state's university and public school classroottis have, for 
a quarter of a century, corne together in theCotnicirs publications, con- 
ferences, and (orntnittees to exchange ideas, and ultimately to par- 
tici|)ate iti ihv greatl<st of challenges, the teaching of the young. 

On our twenty-fifth atniiversary I sahue those who fiave come 
before us, th )se who are here now, and, most imix)rtantly, those whoare 
destined to take our place— our own students, In making them 
wortbwtiile, ue make i\\v fiuure of our profession worthwfiile. 

John C. Fisher 

State iMuversity College at Oswego 
Presidetu, New York State Knglish Coimcil 
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Where Are We At? 




Pioft'ssoi Rt)lKit (;. Pdolty 



111 the title (if my addirss you iiKiy dntx t a faint note of humor. 
I hmioi is iiittiukd, hut nciiher scorn nor deiision I'he phrase "where 
are we at?" is an ilhistration of the trium|)h of psychology over logic in 
language usage. It is indeed the victory of rhy dun over grammar. The li^ 
de (if my address is, therefore, notonly a liilehuiisasymlxilof the text. 

Iti s|)it(U)f the ancient and dul)ious rule that asenteticemay notend 
vvitli a preposition, or as one grammarian is alleged to have put ilH'A 
preposition is a bad thing to end a sentence with/' the English language 
and the people who speak English have favored the short interrogation 
ending with the preposition. Intimate conversation would be robbed of 
a valuable pattern were we prohibited from saying "Who is it by?*\ 
' Where is it horn?", "What is it for? '. etc. So fixed is diis paUeni as a 
form of interrogation that tlie people who are more interested iii com- 
nuniicatioti than in grammar have ( reated the happy phrase, "Where is 
it at?" You will note that this phrase permits the emphasis to fall upon 
the leniiinal pre|KJsition as it does in the oilier more orthodox phrases. 
I o shift the pattern to "Where is it?" recjuircs ment.d and physical effort. 
There is ttodoul)t in my mind that the familiarity of the pattern and the 
ea. of articulation will establish "Whereisitat?*'asoneof theidiomsof 
staudattl English. After all, it isnomcreabsurd than "I low do you do? '\ 
or *'*i'his is why 1 came." 

.Some day a ( ultmal historian will write the story of teaching of 
English in the Tnited States, tt will be a document of extreme 
pedagogical atid psychological interest. This historian will reveal that 
the leachitig of English has passed through periods of great self* 
assinaiKC and etjiudly perplexed doubt. When he teaches the period iti 
which we ate now teach img. he will hesitate beiweeti the tertns confusion 
and chaos for the heading of his chapter. I .sliall attempt to sketch briefly 
the epochs of English leat hitig which will form a part f)f his history. 

The tear hihg of English iti a really |)rofessional tuamier in dte Un* 
ilcd States may be said to have had its origins in Webster's BLUE* 
BACKED SPEEl .ER and the Atnerican edition of Lindley Murray's 
EN(;I.ISM (;RAMMAR. In other words, we may begin our story in the 
last det acleof the 18th century. From diis point to approximately 1850, 
whete the milestone is the pvdjiitation of Gould Btpwti's colossal 
(iRAMMAR OE ENCilJSH (iRAMMARS. may be called the period of 
origins. It was in this era that school masters discovered that English 
gratmnar ((udd takt^ the plac e of L tin g;atinnar as a discipline for the 
training of young minds, it was in this period (hat various extractions 
were made from the gteat ( la.ssit s to fot rn the ruditnents of a canon of 
English litet atute iti whic h the inculc ation of tnoral virtues was a goal of 
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;it Uasl njiuil iiiipdilanrr witli hii>li lilmiiy (|uality, In (hlH Ciri the 
tfa( hiiig ol Hraiiuiuu as a wholosoinc tlis( ipline lor the soul was nicely 
('stal)lislu'cl by landlcy Munay and liiuctvslully continued by his itn- 
iiaiois.'Ciould Brown's hook f)f more dian 1,000 pages was iuerely die 
(apstonc ol the edilire. 

We may call out second era the period of siandardi/aoon. It was 
between 18fi0 and 1910 that reachers of tnghsh enjoyed the greatest 
tiegree of assurance as to the rigliiness of what diey were doing. Gram- 
mar was granunar. It began in about the third grade of what was then 
called the granunar s( luxil and went on through theeighth grade« Astu^ 
dent ill high s( Ikk)! w as siip|Kjsed to knf)w bis English gramrtiar but was 
brustied tip and polished off in bis fourth year |>rior to taking tlie college 
entrance board exaniinatidhs. I'be study of literature consisted almost 
entitely of those classics wbic h the college entrance boatd had selected 
and armotuued as the lequired readings for a given yeiu . The teachers 
knew wliat m teach and bow to teach it in order to gel the students 
ihiough the examinations* and appaiently everyone was fairly happy 
with tlie sc heme. 1 he colleges of this period expected students to know' 
thru gratnmar and felt there was no nonsense about it. The college 
c u% ric ulum iti literature made no bow to contemporary works. A course 
in Km^lish literattue usually wound up not long after Wot dswortli and a 
very lew American literature courses, daring innovations of the period^ 
scarcely got beyond Wbitman. In the heyday of this pericxi apparently 
no one ciiK stioned what the teacher did and he could contitiue to do 
what he was doing year after year without criticism. 

Nevertheless, the seeds of revolt were already sown aroutid the ttirii 
of the cetuuty. By 1910 the period of revolt was under way and it lasted 
umil 19H0. It was in this time that seveial basic elements of the English 
canon were challenged. The validity of granunar as a tnental discipline 
was c liallenged* the age at which childien were to be taught gratninar 
was c hallenged. the ability of giatTUnar to bring about better cotrtpcjsl* 
tioti was cliallenged, the stuffiness of the litetary transition was 
c hallenged. the college Knglish etutanceexatiiinatiotis werechallenged» 
aiid the lirciary tradition as a whole was attacked on many counts. The 
geiuTal tmreality of English teac hing was challenged; its apparent lack 
of n'lationslii{)tothe lives and interests of youtigtK'oplefornied the chief 
basis (>f attac k. Attiong the itnportatu documents ()f this period was that 
dec latation of iiidepetulenceentitled " The Reoigani/ation of English in 
Secofulary Schools/' a re|K)rt published in 1911 and sjwmsored 
cooperatively by The National Council of 'Teachers of Etiglishand the 
iNalional Association of Secondary School Principals. Our National 
Comic il was in at the beginning of (he revolt and it ntaintaiiied the 
leadership tlitcutghcHtt the pet iocl of challenge. 

The eta of revcdt led (juite naturally to a period of expansion which 
could l>e dated ftotti 1930 to 1945. It was in (his pericxi that English ap* 
patefitly fell heir to everythitig which educatotsfelt that children should 
luive atid which did ttot fall ttaturally into any other area of the 
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runiriiluin. I his is tho fK rifal in which tht? ncwspaiHir, the muga/liHs 
\\w |M>|)iilai lKK)k. detective fiction, silent tnotion pictures, talking mO' 
lion pi( tines, ladids, theelectiifictl phonogratih, and finally^ lelevision 
becanie a part of the Knglish tea( her's job. i o these were added instruc- 
tion in speech. IxMh private and public , debate, the conduct of public 
nieetings, thania, and various clubs for the prfMHigiitif>«i of creative 
writing In colleges all sortsof ex|K*rinients with thecurriculum marked 
the pericKl Freslnnen began to read contein|xirary literature, fXipular 
liooks, and conteniiHuary maga/ines as their required reading, The 
(fiurse in cc)in|K)sition began to expand itself into connnunication. It 
added to coin|Kisition various phases of s|H*ech and the skills of slieni 
and (iral readiuK In this |Kriod of expansion the English teacher tcKik 
(unci himself plenty. 

This pericnl brings us almost up to tcnlay. As I said at theof>ening, it 
is hard to dec ide between the terms confusion and chaos as characteristic 
(if our present situation. We have on the one hatul scientific linguistic 
knowledge beycmd anything kncjwn to our predecessors. We have the 
theoretical and practical "know-how*' todoa superior jobof instruction 
in oin langnage aiul literattne. On the other hand we have the survival 
in |)iactice of practically every known ancient methcKl, procedure and 
(ioint of view, A student can pass in diz/y progression from a puristic 
autlioritarian to a linguistic m ologist. Me can be told within the span of 
M) !ninutc^s that anyone who splits aii infinitive is a barbarian and that 
anyone who opposes the splitting ofan infinitive is an antiquarian. Not 
only doc\s this confusion apply to the uiihapi)y undergraduate but it 
ecjually influences the prospective high school and college teacher, 
l*ushed this way and that by the various forces of tran.sition, inertiai and 
linguistic observation, he forms cotivictions on half truths or emerges a 
sotd-wc ary cynic , What to do about this situation is our concern here to- 
day. 

When Robitison Crusoe found himself in what we should call today 
a tough sfKit, one of the first things he did was to sit down and make an 
inve ntory of his resources and liis liabilities. When he finished it, he 
M knowledged gaining a great sense of relief and comfort* Now actually 
his si[uati()ti did not chatige at all, but his analy.sis of it did. The very act 
of lac iitg the worst and tfuiking the most of die good prepared him to 
find liis way toward a sane atul reasofiable solution to his problem* We 
cannot undertake as clear^ut an inventory as was tnade by Robinson 
Ct tisoe iK'c ause our situation is too complete, but I would like toanalyj^e 
with you some of our basic assets and liabilities. 

lo c liatige my illustiation, you will rememl>er the scene in DAVID 
COPPKRMKLl) wlien David, after tratnping frotn London to Dover, 
has at last arrived in hisaunt'sliouse,dirty, tearful atul exhausted. Aunt 
Betsey, striigglitig with astonishment, annoyatice and pity, turns in 
desperaiion to Mr. Dick and says, "Mr. Dick, what shall we do with this 
bov:^" Vou will recall that Mr. Dick .says, calmly and triumphantly, 
*'(iive hitn a hath.** Mr. Dick's cofttrnon sense and grasp of the im* 
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uu'tiiiiK^ thing to In* done coiiltl Ik* well applied to some o( our current 
perplexities in the teaching of English. As I shall point out in a few 
nioinents, we have i)lenty of theory hut we are often sorrily in need of 
practical connnon sense. 

I propose now to review quickly our resources in the various areas of 
tlnglish instruction, with the hotx^ofestahlishing the fact thai although 
we have the knowh'dge we need, we have not as yet fully, or in some cases 
even partially, availed ourselves of it. 

I begin then with English granmiar. hi 1894 the Danish scholar 
Otto Jespersen annoimced his brilliant thesis that change in language is 
not corruption bin improvement. He made this statement with par** 
ti< ttlar attention to English. He showed that the changes which had 
takt^n |)lace and were taking place were almost entirely in the direction of 
siinplification of the language and i^ureased efficiency of its use. He 
fired the first l>ig gun at the purists wnoopposed change on the grounds 
tluu ( hanges corrupt the language and depreciate its efficiency in com*' 
munication. 

Following this analysis Jes|)ersen published a series of papers to 
show that English grammar was very badly described by the system 
whidi had been largely created in the 18th century, i he system was bas- 
ed upon Latin grammar and tried to force English into the pattern of the 
( lassies, a pattern not congenial to the spirit of our language. As a result 
of titis artific iai pattern, English grammar teaching had alx)iu it a great 
deal of artificiality because rules were created to change the habits cif the 
laiiguage on the basis of external considerations rattier than utxin the 
genius of the language itself. In 1924 jespeiseii published his 
IM lll .OSOPHYOKGRAMMAR in which hepiesentedascliemeforihe 
desc riptioti of English grammar in teims of pure function. In 1933 one 
of his Anu^rican discit)les, janet Rankin Aiken, offered a modification of 
tlu Jespersen plan for use ii) Amei ican schools and colleges. In 1940 she 
joined in (ollaboration with Margaret Bryant to show the psychological 
liases of English giammar and to plead for a recognition of these factors 
in the dcscrifition of tfie language. In spite of this soimd atid solid 
s< holarsliip, the IHth century tradition of Etiglish gtamtnar coniitfites 
almost tuu liangetL leaviiig us with an ever widening gap between the 
sotitui (otu lusions of our littguisiic scholat s and the archaic tnethod of 
tea( hitig the structure of ottr language. l o Uiese studies should be added 
that of Charles Carpenter Kries in his AMERICAN ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR. lgit(H*ing fortnal categoriesentiiely and sttidying the actual use of 
English from an etiormous samj)ling of all levels of English, Fries 
developed a descriptive plafi of English as it is. a study in startling con* 
ttasi with the traditional picture of gramtnar. 1 feel it possible lo assert 
firmly (hat we have sound atul reputable scholarship to revolutionize the 
fnatmer itt which we present the grannnar of our language in schools 
and (ol leges. Btit as yet we have barely touched this scholat ship. High 
school teadu'fs. college teachers, and tho.se who tiaiti teachers still 
perpetuatt* the unsc ietuific, largely hapha/,ard gratntnatical system of 
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ihi* I8ih (onttuy. VVIuii will we akiiukm this liability and ii(iliy;e Oiir 
genuine rcsomccs? 

riie sldiy of Knglisli usage is qiiite similar lo thai ol English gram- 
inai wilh the exccpiion thai we have niadegiealer pKigress in this area, 
In (he latter part ol ihe 19ih (ennny a number olObservers i)ointed oiit 
thai the prescriptive rules of English grammar prohibited consiructions 
and idjdnis of English which were regularly used by educated people. 
These rebeU insisied thai usage established the rules and not rules the 
usage. For ihe mosi pari ihey were shomed down and made little impres- 
sion ujioti iheir eoniemporarie^. Interest in this rebellion increased 
slowly in the 20lh eenlury and reached its peak in ihe I920's. It was in 
this decade that Professor Fries published a series of papers tx>in ting out 
ihe discrepancies between IHih century rult\s and current English prac- 
tice, it was in this decade that Sterling Leonard conducted the largest 
research yet uiRlertaken in the field of usage which residted in the 
N^ionai(;ounciI publication eniitled CURRENT ENGLISH USAGE, 
In ihis satne decade be undertook the research which led to his iKXik 
HIE DOCri RINE OF C;ORRECI NESS IN ENGLISH USAGE, 1700 
lo 1H00» a scholarly milestone in the study of usage. I lis friends and dis- 
ciples amplified his work in ihe I930's and an increasing number of 
litigiiisticaily sound lextbooks lesiifittl lo the influence of the work of 
ihis group. Neveriheless* the battle is not yet won. Not longagoa well- 
writien texibcKik in freshman coni}>osiiion, hy an author whose name 
W(Mjld be familiar to yoti, was rejected in the largest state teachers college 
of a tiiidwesiern siaie because the author admitted ihai although *1t Is V* 
is grammaiically correct, **it*s me** has largely taken its place. The 
atnliorities of this particidar college would not risk corruplitig the 
ininds of its futme teachers wiib such heresy. Yet these are the teachers 
who are now in the high schools of that state. What* we may well ask, 
will be their altitude toward usage? It is not at all an unusual cir^ 
( ittnsiance in a high school or college today for a student to spend a 
setttester w ith one teacher who not only tolerates but perhaps eticotirages 
th(^ use of idiomatic expressions established, or partially established, in 
< urretu Etiglish. oidy to move the next semester to a teacher who red* 
inks and penalizes his com|K)sitions for the use of such expressions. As 
Caxton tpterulously remarked 600 years ago, "'Truly, what shall a man 
say?" We have ( ome a long way in English usage but we are by no means 
of one mind with regard to its principles, nor do we present a common 
front to the pul)li( . If the leadership waivers, who will follow? 

At the heart of our instruction, through the history of English 
leac hing, has l)een the work in cottiixjsition. Although the purposes of 
t()fnj)osition have differed from perkxl to period, the imfxirtance of 
writing in the leaching of English has never until recently been 
()uesiioned. In the lush lf)20's a method of educational research Known 
as the '*case method ' ' developed. By this method one achieved informa« 
(ion by observing enormous numbers of cases and deriving 
generalisations from the observations. For example, if one wanted to 
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prcKliur a noin\ iciK lu'i the way lodo it was tosiiidy aihousaiKl teacheiJi 
to analy/c what ihvy did, to f;cnendi/e from iheii aciions, ami Uten lo 
Icac h pro.spe( live toac hers to |ierform these artioiis. When this procediiie 
luraiiie estahlished in teacher traiiiing it wasdiscovered that the method 
(iipliired the shell hut lost the heart. No matt^^r how luany tricks you 
taught a prospe( tive teaehei , she still was not a good teacher unless there 
was something else there that (ould not hedesci ihed in statistical terms. 
A similar misconception arose horn the case study of language use. 
Be<*aiise people speak very much moie than they write, said the 
observers, the scIuk)Is should give almost all their attention to oral 
tnglish. Nev er was ihei e a more egiegious fallacy. The assumption was 
that the only i cason for teaching writing was to prepare an adult to write 
papers, reports, and otlter documents. Any good teaicher of Eiiglish 
knows that this outi ome is only one of the many goals of English com- 
position. We are concerned with the development of adequate sentence 
siru( riire vv iih exactness and elegance of phiasing which can come only 
in the mote leisurely undertaking of writing, the development of clear 
and logic al thinkiitg. and the enlaigement of scope which permitsa stu- 
dent to (ontinue an idea, aigument, or opinion over a considetable 
length of lime and space. I liese factors are not only im|xiriant in 
leaching the student to write effectively in his adult life, hut ihey are 
basic to the general education of every studetit. 

riirough the 19th (entuiy tlie English coni|X)sitioii was largely a 
formal essay. It was academic in chaiacter and dealt with rather abstract 
subjects. With the growth of the public schools and the influences of a 
large mimber of students with less than normal skill in English usage, 
the English < otn|X)sition tendt^l to become an exercise in granimarand 
usage, in the earlier decades of this century a great many teachers utilized 
the composition to find out what errors students made in writing. The 
case study method gave rise to the theory that if studems* errors were cor* 
reeled, they wotdd write good compositions. Some of thai spirit still 
carries intc) the present. Nevertheless, we have seen in Uie last decade the 
growth atui acceptance of the value of die coiicept of communication* 
This cone c'pi has taught us that die purjK)se of speech and writing is to 
(otivry ideas c learly and effectively from one person to atiother. 1 1 has 
shifted the emphasis frotn merely mechanical accuracy and precise die* 
tion to the nansference of idea in a form and style appiopriate to and 
most effective in the situation for which it is intended/! his enlargement 
of out scope has had a powerful and beneficial effect upon cottiposition. 
It has Imiught writing back to the communicative needs of the studetu* It 
has prottioted a comtnon sense altitude toward writing which was lack* 
itig iti earlier methods. It has tended to show the student the values of ap* 
ptopriateness atid the various uses to which language is put in active 
achdt life. These gains, although excellent, are liy m means universal. 
Thete are still many high scluiols in which the otdy attention given to 
ccifnposiiioti is to matk er rors, 1 here are still theme assignments tnade 
whic li l)eat n<) telationship to the c ommunicative needs and interests of 
the students. 1 here are many college instructors who, of their own voll* 
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i ion or by clireciioti of iheii superiors, put a failureon a paper which has 
a gramnuuical or usage error, Such j)rocedures violate the docti'ine of 
ronuntinication and set back our progress in composition. How can we 
as a profession win over our own coHeagucs, and present a united front 
to students and the public? How ran we expect the niost valuable aspect 
of Knglisli instruciion lobe universally respected until weoiuselvesare 
sure of what we are doing? 

My time will noi permit as full a development of the history of 
reading instruction as the subject warrants. I can omit many details with 
confidence inasmuch as most of us are familiar with the development of 
a sysieni of measiueinent in the skills of reading. These measurements 
revealed, and have now established beyond question, what many of tis 
were aware of in a vague way earlier. They show that any large groupof 
students of approximately ihesameageand status in school havea range 
in reading ability from almost illiteracy to superior adult skill. We 
know, for instance, that any ninth grade entering a large school will con* 
lain students who cannot read above the sixth grade level and some who 
tnay be superior in s|)eed and comprehension to the high school teacher 
herself. We know that any college freshman group will contain students 
for whom the basic textbooks are too simple and elementary and a 
similar numlx^r of students who cannot comprehend what they read in 
the same books. Although this knowledge has been commonplace for 
nearly a decade, we are extremely slow to do anything much about it, A 
small number of higli schools are now attempting some form of 
remedial instruction for those students who are alarmingly deficient in 
readittg. Almost tio high scltool has yet dared to say to the student and 
his parents, 'Because you are so deficient in reading it will take you five 
or six years tocomplete the high school course.** We pretetid that by a lit- 
tle coachittg frotii the harrassed and overworked teacher the student with 
fotir or five years retardation in reading can be made iti a short time into 
a nortnal high school student, Deepdown within us we know that such a 
suptmsition is ridiculotis. Yet what have we actually done in a realistic 
and commoit sense way to meet this realistic atid common sense 
problem? In our colleges we have established here and there a reading 
clinic which is in the nature of a t)ooster shot for the deficient student* 
t he intention is laudable attd the results are iti many cases very gratify* 
ing. Nevertheless, large numbers of students still enter college greatly 
deficient iti the |K)wer to read and receive not only no help and instruc* 
tioti in the art of reading, but are often times not even infortnedof theac* 
tual tiature of the deficiency* Colleges assume attd exercise the right to 
rejet t from college a student whose physical health does not permit his 
regidar and successful performance of college studies. Except for a few 
()rivate ifistitutions we have not yet dared to reject the student whose 
mental cotidition with respect to reading compreheiision is such that he 
cannot similarly ()rofit froiti college instruction. I think that we are 
struggtitig honestly toward a suitable answer to this difficulty but we 
need more understanding and agreetnent among otirselves and a more 
unified front in tfie matter to our fellow educators. Surely we who are the 
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guaidiiins, as it were, of those skills of coinmiinication which make 
jearning possible nu4st strive for some standards, or at least agreemiints* 
coticernirig miiiimum competence to perform at the various levels of 
learning. The resources are available, We have the research, the eX' 
perience, and the techniques of improvement. We have not yet solved the 
practical problems of who is to be taught what, where, and by whom in 
the vimlly im|X)rtant area of leading. 

The teaching of literature suffers from as nnvch confusion in basic 
prirrciple as dtK's the teaching of language, but the confusion is more 
easily concealed. If pupils in a high schoolclass are kept quiet and out of 
mischief by tlic jiei usal of LIFE MAGAZINE or the organized study of 
the READERS DIOE.S'i . no one is particularly disturbed, least of all the 
principal who in theory is supix)sed to watch over thecurriculumof his 
school. What is taught in literatui e classes totlay is the product of a long 
series of influences, some from the distant past and some very im- 
mediate. From the 19th century we have inherited the fairly standard list 
of selections from the great writers which still forms the backbone of 
English literature instruction both in high school grades and in the first 
two years of college. I his tradition of literature was crystali/ed by the 
college entrance examinations of the last part of the 19th century and the 
first decades of the 20th. Textbook writers and anthologists gathered 
tojE^ether the selections of literature which appeared most frequently on 
the exatnination lists and built up therefrom a fairly consistent canon of 
literature. Anotlier segment in the list of our materials is the product of 
the period of expansion. It is in this time that the short story and the 
light essay became a definite part of the literary traditioii. To these basic 
ty[H's could be added a large number of other materials, the literary and 
semi-literary rnaga/.iiies, daily tiewspapers, news weeklies, motion pic- 
ture scripts, radio scripts, atid jokes from the NEW YORJCER 
MAGAZINE. Everything I mention here has appeared in one or more 
high school anthologies of what is technically termed literature. r# 
these two sources can be added a third influence, perhaps the product of 
the two wars of recent years. It is the tremeiidous emphasis u|X)ii contem- 
IKJtary literature. The student is sup|)Osed to profit most from the im* 
fTicdiate imerprctatioii of his contemjxjrary society as he sees it in the 
l)fK)ks. magazines, and newspapers dealing with the present day. 

to til is confusion we can bring less help from specific research than 
iti the areas of latiguage and composition. Fhere are few classic studies 
of the literary interests and capabilities of high school and young college 
.students. We shall have to take most of our guidance from the stitdies m 
leading which have made a few principles perfectly clear. The first of 
these is so trite that 1 would blush to mention it here were it not for its 
constant violation in our school and college programs. The principle is 
that wifluiui coinj^rehension on the part of the student no amount of ex» 
f Kisuie to a given piece of literature has any beneficial effect. It may have, 
attd indeed Often does have, the negative effect of driving him from all 
pleasure in literature. I he materials derived from the traditional list of 
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Kiiglish classics arc iikisi api lo offend in iliis regard thougli sortie con^ 
U'in|M)rary maU'riais arc mn frtr from the sarnccomplaint. To ym it very 
simply, uidfss die aiiihor of a |>ie(T of vvriiing am talk to the students 
who read Ids Ijook. we are doing neither author nor students any good. 
Reading research gives us a second hasit |)rinciple. that comprehension 
arises from the assodation of pre\iotis experiences with new ex- 
(H-rierKes. Translated into terms of teaching litcratiue, this means that 
any selection we put hefore a typical grouj)of yoimg people should have 
in it a majority of ex|)erient es to which t hey can res|X)nd without undue 
strain. Mingled with these known experiences should Ix; new ones 
which can be iiuerpreted and comprehended by association. The 
literature, then, should have h(X)ksof recognition which thestudentcan 
grasp and which give him the supjxirt necessary to make his way 
through the new experiences. The third principle is equally simple. 
What we call a|)preciation is a combination of emotional and intellec- 
tual res|)onses which arise from recognition and association. When the 
material affV^rds a maximum of recognition and association the student 
tan respond with what we call appreciation. When he finds very little 
familiar to gras|) and is bewildered by an excessive number of new and 
unfamiliar exi)eriences. he lacks comprehension and therefore cannot 
gain either enjoyment or appieciation. These principles seem self- 
evident, bm one may search far to find high school 05 basic college 
(«)urses in literature planned with these principles uppermost. 

It is evident that in this analysis of the teaching of literature there is 
no conflict between cla.ssics and moderti literature. .Some portions of the 
great literature of the past speak directly and eloquently to students and 
are mot e easi ly comprehended than some contem|X)rary pieces. Both the 
f)ast and tlie present have a plact4n the curriculum, but the principle of 
.selection nuisl be in terms of wliat the liteiature can do fcjr the student 
and uoi itt terms of what we think is good for him. Literature thus view* 
txl is an aspect of connnunication. Our duty and our opportunity is to 
bt ing about connnunication between the great mindsof the past and the 
young minds before us. Considering the very wide range of quality iii the 
tninds now before us in the typical cbissrooni, we shall have to make im- 
twmant modific aiiotis in thetradiuonal materials of literature presented 
to studeiits. 

In our hasty survey of our te.sources and liabilities, we have examin- 
ed soiiie of the principal aieas of what are now being called the language 
arts. We are at the {K)ini where it becomes appropriate to ask again our 
iitiiial <|uestion. "Where are we at?" Only a few weeks ago there 
appeared iti iUv MIAN VIC iVlONTHLV an article by a Mr. ,All)ert 
l.ynd which made a caustic attack upon teacher training in general and 
Knglish teaclu r training in particular. It would be charitable to say that 
Mr. Lynd was tnisinformed and prejudiced. His statements can be and 
liave been brilliantly tefuted by Professor Lennox Grey and by many 
others. While we recognize that Mr. Lynd's attack is unfair, we must 
nevertheless grant that it is sytnptomatic of a segmentof public opinion. 
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lUv roufiusion ol iluoi y ;iiul |mit ii(C whu h exists in our profession Is 
nwidu'ci hy ;i gi cau i t onlusion of oiii airns and |)iir|X)S(.'S in the minds of 
ihc pul)li( . Thai is win I feel it of trt'incndoiis importance at the present 
time ihai we dear our own (onhisions hy the acceptance of two well- 
t">ial)lislu'd prin( iples. and second thai we organize effectively to make 
these prin< iples efieciive among om sinilenis and wiili the puhlic. 

Tlu' first hasic prim iple I iliink follows natmally from my analysis 
of our ( urreni siluaiion. I'lie best name I can apply lo it is professional 
alertness. I mean hy it the em|)loyment of those |>attcrns of thought and 
liehav ior thai distinguish the professional man from the unprofessional, 
l or exauiple. few of us wtndd consult a docK^r who had not been toa lec- 
tuic of liis medical so( ieiy or who had not read and digested a 
professional journal for a period of several years. We would consider 
him hopelessly oiu of date and even though he might have been very well 
trained in liis siudeni days, we would consider liis neglect to keepabreast 
of ilie limes a sign of unprofessional character. If we read in the 
Rl'.APi.KS l)l(;F.S'r tin- discovery of a new specific for one of the dis- 
eases wlii( li plague mankind, we expect our physician to be ready louse 
it itnjiH'diaiely or shortly after. If on considtation we find lie knows 
nothing about it. we censure him in our thoughts. We expect the at- 
iorney wlio deals with mailers of taxation or die conveyanceof prorjcrty 
tobeiiwareof and toad upon the latest legislation of national and state 
governing l)otlies. We are inclined to be exceedingly critical of any lack 
«if professional alertness on his part. Should the doctor or lawyer and 
other prcifessionals turn their attention to us as teachers of English, 
\v(»uld they find a comparalile professional aleruiess? I leave the answer 
to v()U. Here are some of the outwaid signs. The first is the subscription 
to arid faitbfid reading of the leading professional journals in ouf own 
field. The subscription lists of the ENGLISH JOURNAL and of 
COLLECiE EN(;LISH for New York State seem to indicate that not 
every pnjfessionally employed teat her is a subscriber. The second sign is 
. the abilitv to read the articles of a professional journal so as to find those 
that leptesent fundamental teseaich and advancement in our work. 
Most of the research that I have cited earlier in this talk appeared 
originallv in our journals or was reported there. Much of it was scarcely 
noied at the I ime of its appearance and has had very little influence upon 
(KU work. The third demonstration of professional alertness is an at- 
titude of mind. It is a characteristicof flexibility, the readiness to change 
()oini r^f view and method when oiie is conviiiced of the sigiiificanceof a 
new idea or a new procedure. This quality which we admire and coffl« 
mend in our prf)fe.ssi<mal brethren— the doctor, the lawyer, and the 
engineer— we ai e often t(H> prone to scoff at in our own profession. Con* 
siiiiined by inertia and tradition, we tend to lose our mental flexibility 
and with it our professional alertness, without which we are apt toend 
in stagnation. 

The second pritu iple on which I feel we can come to a common 
agreement is that our primary concert! in teaching English is to develop 
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the an of communication. From this essential |X)int of view the coiv 
tribiuory parts of our instruction fall into their proper subordination. 
Usage, for example, is the determination of what is customary, ap- 
propriate, and most effective in any given linguistic situation. 
Mechanics become the study not of foi nis established by authority but of 
the observation of how modern English is written or printed wath due 
allowance for such variation as may occur. Grammar becomes the 
science of reporting how the English language works here and now. If 
u e could unitedly agree upon such a fmidaniental principle much of our 
(nvn confusion would disappear, much of the rubbish we have carried 
forward from the 18th and 19th centuries could be discarded, and our 
(hief g(xd, clear and effective connnimicaiion, would be obvious not 
only to us Inn to the public by whom we are employed. I realize that put 
in this brief way the principle is oversimplified. Nevertheless, the 
genuine act eptance of such a point of view as a universal premise of our 
prolVssion could work wonders. 

I turn now tf) the question of organization. No profession can exist 
as such unless its members are imited for effective communication 
among ihemselves. Great teachers can and do arise in complete isolation 
Inu as such they do not constituu* a profession. Our presence here today 
is ilie illustration of my final point. New York State teachers of English, 
fur many years organized in local atid regional groups, have tnade 
valual)le cotuributions to our teaching. Some of the best research in 
t tementary school and secondary school English has been conducted in 
New York State. Some of the leading writers and researcli workers of our 
profession live in this State and exercise their influence here. 
Neverdieless, today marks an occasion of gratification to us all. that over 
aticl above the local and regional oiganizations which our professioii has 
enjoyed so far. New York State is now united in this State organization 
wliicli has its inauguiatioii today. It is my privilege and honor as a 
native New Yorker and a rnemlier of our profession to congratulate you 
upc jh this ()rganization and to anticipate with certainty the advaticetnent 
in the teaching of English in this State which it will bring al>out. 1 
believe I also liave the privilege of extending to you tlie congratulations 
of i be National Gouncifof Teacheis of English whom I represent as a 
l»ast president and an unofficial tepresentative at this meeting. This 
ui.Hani/ation means union for common undeistatuUng, for sf>ecific im- 
ptoxeineni of out tasks, and for a piofessional presentation of our posi* 
lion Ici the pul)lic. In other words, it is a sign that we begin to ktiow 
' when' we ate at." 
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Some Current Issues 

in English Instruction 



Helenc VV. Hartley 

Wherever changing conditions call for new procedures, or where it 
is necessary to adapt the old to purposes not originally foreseen, there 
issues abound. At present, teachers of English at every level of instruc- 
tion are faced with such change and with new retiuirements. Out of con- 
secjuent uncertainties, three issues appear as both general and crucial. 

The first concerns the relation of English to other areas of the 
curriculum. Shall it be taught as a separately organized subject, with its 
own specialized purix)ses, its own unique contribution to the sum total 
of the educated jjerson? Or shall it be taught in conjunction with other 
subjects to which it is clearly related in content or purpose? 

For example, is literature so clearly a record of man's progress as he 
seeks to evolve a sot iety and a culture that it can be best interpreted in the 
light of history and the social sciences? Is it, even, a means by which these 
sciences of soc iety can be taught? Or is literature so closely allied with the 
other fine arts, through which men from the beginning have sought to 
convey their perceptions of truth and beauty, that it can best be un* 
derstood and appreciated when studied with the other arts? 

Again, is effective control of speaking and writing best to the end of 
improvement in general? For example, is the "composition," the "oral 
topic," presented as a basis for general criticism, the best route to effec- 
tiveness? Or are these skills better acquired as modes of communicanon 
in situations requiring them— where need for effectiveness is clearly 
felt, where the means for achieving it in that particular situation are 
studied and practiced, and where successful communication, or the 
failure of it, provides an immediate and genuine evaluation base? What 
situations in each area of the curriculum and in the activities of the 
school provide such opportunity to learn to speak and write effectively? 

These are but a few facets of this first basic issue — English as a 
separate subject, organized for study according to its own subdivisions of 
( (»tuent and skill, or English taught in the context of related areas of the 
curricuhnii that provide interpretation and motive beyond what can be 
provicied through English alone. 

At all levels of instruction experimentation in integrating English 
with other subjects is taking place. In the elementary grades, large units 
of instruction require that techniques of speaking, writing, and reading 
be taught in order to carry out the larger purpose of the unit or project. 
In the high school, irttegration of English with the social sciences is 
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ix-rhaps most gcinially urKloitakcii. Hcie fxix-iieria.- hasdt'inoiisiiaicd 
thata mere fining together of one course of study with another, if either 
is formalized or fuiictionless, can accentuate futility. Integration must 
start with a fresh and realistic consideration of outcomes to be sought 
and of the way by which the related subject matierscan Ik; used toachieve 
these ends, with a vitalizing of each. In such integrations the dreaded 
"handmaiden role" of either subject will not become an issue. In 
colleges, too. particularly where general education is sought. English 
kristruction is being provided through broad courses in com- 
tBMuucations. tlie humanities, and in social areas such as American life 
and culture. 

A second issue is closely allied with the first. Shall we cease to con- 
cern ouselves primarily with the mastery of English, alone or through 
integration with other subjects, and instead regard it as a vast reservoir of 
skills and values and insights to be used along with many others in 
meeting the basic social and individual needs of students? Shall reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening be used as means for learning how to 
succeed in family life, in coming to grips with the economic world, in 
solving one's emotional conflicts, in improving human relations? Out 
of such pro|X)sals arise the core-curriculum and life-adjustment 
programs. 

Aside from these questions that concern the English curriculum, a 
third issue, or group of issues, centers aroimd the question of how. By 
what content and by what procedures, whatever the curriculum design, 
can the values and skills of English be acquired? For example, shall 
classic or modern literature be stressed? What is thevalueof a systematic 
study of the structure, or grammar, of our language? How can un- 
derstanding of language as a social force be gained? What place have 
radio, motion pictures, television in English instruction? To what ex- 
tent can pupils plan their work and evaluate it? 

In meeting issues such as these, there is almost equal danger in a 
timid or closed-minded adherence to familiar practice and in too quick 
acceptance of half-understood concepts. A thoughtful analysis of 
problems, of purposes and objectives; acquaintance with recent 
scholarship that gives more profound understanding of the nature of 
our subject; use of the results of caref u I experimentation; exchange of ex* 
periettce; and most of all a suuere attempt to try, and test, and weigh- 
through su( h appr(xiches rather than meie verbal controversy will solu- 
tion of current issues emerge. 

Vm CHAI.i.F.NGK OK INDn iDt'Al, DtHERKNCK.S- 
mitl curh our as :i totiiinutiiailion ii'lliti.t,' you ahnii llu' wriiiT. I f you fver get a tlull 
piece of wriling from « sludriU. it is liui' k) mis i'ducitidii. To evoiy Ituiijiiil bt'iiig 
wriliDj* sliould Ik- iis i-tiH!iMiii.< 'H' I'XiiPfience as lalkliifi — as talkiii.t; when ynii arc 
talking al)oiii sornelhiiig that nuifters. The challenge of ituiividiml diffefentes in 
k'ftiis of writing is the t lialleiige of getting to know earh sttnient you teach as an iii' 
. dividual, to know his interest, hisaiixieties. his past failures and suermes, and what's 
on his mind now. In the right kitid of rIassrtKiin situation von get |x'rsonali/.ed com' 
Mumicntifiii that reveals those (oncerns. 
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Even 'wiiy bnrk in kiiulcr^'aitcii yon tan fiiul out ihin«s nhnn the individual 
children if you air alert. I waiu to rtad lo you a piece of a linle play thai some 
youngsiers were doing in die corner of the kindeigarieii over by die playhouse one 
morning. Of course it was s|K)iiianeous, I his is what hap|K'iied: 

Audrey says; *! am ilie in(»ihn" and \ aleric savs: "Why not ihe biggest for the 
mother. 1 am the biggest/* and Saiuly says; "No. you arc just oui of High School/* 
Valerie: ''No, I am ihe inotlier/' Sandy: ••Motheis are medium size, you are too big, 
mothers are next to the biggest." Frances: •'You can be the leacher of the school.'' San* 
dy: ''Caroline is the mediumisi."(You know what the linguists would say?Thaichild 
iri the kindergarten has the sense of the comparative. If we live long enough this may 
even come into style.) Caroline is the mediuiiiisi ihe says, she is the mother, and Doris 
is the liulesi. she is ilie baby. Aniliey: ' ' They all g(Mo s( Iuk)I." .She is die leadier. j)oim- 
iiig to Valeric: ' She gens lo st IkkjI. wc doii'i go lo s< hool, wc stay at home." Frances: 
••Where will I gc»? \\udicy: ' You are sup|)t*sed to go ich ollegc. Ciollege isover there *' 
Caroline: "Now father/ |X)iiuiiig lo one of die Ixiys. "You stay here unni breakfast, 
after breakfast then yon go to work. You can read the pa|XT now." (Sec the home life?) 
Frances: "I his is the scluxjh now come over here. Here is the leaclier. VVIieie is that 
teacher gone? C:oiiie over here. Valerie, this is die school/' (You notice her persoUiilhy 
as well as her language and her ideas.) Caroline: "Now get the breakfast. HereSatuly. 
you break the eggs for ine — oj^en ihedfK)r. get me a s|KK>n. No. father, don't come out 
yet. breakfast isn'i ready. Oh. I haven't aiiy milk. Come here. Sandy, go to the siote for 
me. get me iwo (juarts of milk/' Frances: "Where is my teacher?" Audrey: " You*re in 
college, yon doii'i have a teacher/' Frances: "I don't want to in college. \ want logo 
over to s(h(K)l where iheie are some other |:H*ople/' (She is not one of rhosc 
isolationists.) J iiiiinie, wlio is the father, says: "Is breakfast ready yet? I will Ix'Uitefor 
work." (Have yon ever heard that? Caroline says: "No father. sii|)pose you make a 
fire/'andliegoesoveriomakeihe(iie»and Bobbv. who isthegiaiidfaihersays: "I love 
to sit at theliiVand loast my iocs" and C/atoliiie says: ••Comeoiieveiylxxly, bieakfasi is 
ready." and th^^ti she says to Cinroliiie: "Use your napkin, baby, you will get cereal oii 
your dress and i just ironed it yesterday/* and Doris says: 'Yes. mother." and Jiniime 
siiys: "My, my. what lovely pancakes/' (Would you like to marry him if you could, 
girls? He notices the kind of focxl and hecoinpliments the overworked wife who is do- 
ing the cooking.) Audrey: '(). 1 du>p|K'd mine (jii die floor." Caroline: •'Don ieal it-- 
don't eat it. here is another." J inraiie: **Well. gcKKlb>eeveryb<xiy. I have to go to work, 
i ll catch the bus/' Caroline: 'Xloiiie children, you must go to school. Do you have 
your news?" (See. it's a nimlerii schfK)l.) "Do you have your news? Be gomi children 
and watch the patrol lx)ys/' The children all call "Gcxxlbye. Mother." Fratik, who is 
the postman, steps up and puts a letter in the mail box. Bobby runs to get the letter and 
then says: "MayU- it is for ^le" and then he looks at it. "Just a bill/'and he tosses it to 
one side - (kindergarten). Caroline: "I will have to wash thedislies. Oh. how I hate to 
wash dishes." and she staris to hum. All the (hildieii and the father coiii'Miotneagaiti 
and she says to all of them "It isn't time for you ir»coiiie home. 1 am jusi doing tlie 
breakfast dishes. " 

So, as children play together, as they talk, as they read, as they write, they provide 
us with inloiinationalKMil their interests and individual nmls. They would lie Icarti^ 
ing a lot alx)ui Kiiglisli even if ihcv didn't tome to school, bui in tlu Mine diey are 
with us they can learn more (|nickly. more twinanently. more effeciivrly. how to 
sjx'ak, to read, to write, to listen, and to Ux^k. with discrimination, taste, and ability to 
comnuinicate. In doing ihis job we can find definite aids in questiontiaires. tests, and 
inventories: but let's not forget: get t(» know the ( hildien. 

Otie iin|X)i(aiU device any teacher can use is giouping thildieii withiti a class, to 
teach them IxMter tfian keeping theni all together. We used to think we were meeting 
individual needs if, after giving standardized tests, we formed a "homogetieous'' 
group by cutting off the extretnes. But you can tiiake a group hotnogeneous with 
res|H'ct to one factor atid they wilt still tx^ different with lestxrt to most other factofsi 
even with "homogeneous" grouping the teacher Mill has to individtiaii/.e the work 
withiti the group. 
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Even if you ccjuld affou) it, you woiililu i wiim nwv icarhcr foi ovny pupil. Tluu 
illusioii of Mark I !(^|)kin.s on out nul ol h lofi, ;uul oiie studeiu on ilir oilier, nuKhl 
liave l)een nppropriaie for n rusiir ugt\ bui in our kiiul of sorieiy \\v luive lo Irarn to 
work togeUuT, Language is social behavior and you riuisi teach lauguage in social 
siumlions corres|Kin<lin,i< lo ihoseof real lifi.\ We shoiilil separaie iniosniallor lar^i^e 
groups. Ihe lengih of ihne(le|H»n<lingou inieresi ;uul insii iu iional need. I learned ear- 
ly* from my own inisiakes. ihai eaili KM)up should have some <ominon inieresi lo 
begin with, dun ihe youngsters themselves should help to plan group ai iiviiy, and 
that uniil yoti havedevelofXHl pufnl Iradersluf) it's Ik\si not to have irw many groups ai 
one lime. 

The MU'a» rhalleuge lo the learher is to remain awake— ihai is, alert lo tboclues 
of readiness for ex|X'rience» helpful in gelling young people lo associate wouU with 
non-verbal fxperieiu e, appreciaiive of thfir attem|)ts at roinmuniraiion. res|X)nsive 
lo their needs and inteiesi.s. 

*I*he job of leaclung the language arts is one of releasing ihe individuars 
language |X)tential. of cultivaiing his lalenis, of rorierting his im|X'rfeciions. We 
shoMM ny lo develop in him attitudes favorable to: 

L lively (omnsation and eorres|K)ndenee — 

2. reading as a stud\ piiHeduie and a smiuv o\ reinalion — 

:i. couiieous and disdiminaiing listening, to uipiuie the s|H»aker's meaning, lo 

sense his pm|Mise. and to remember a( i uralely whalever the listener may wish 

lo rrnieinlxi. 

\. sfHaking, Itir all die iMiasion and all (he lisieneis are worih — 
5k observuig. with all fus senses aleri to thr signifirani and the In'auliful in life 
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A Look At The 

Secondary School 
Curriculum In English 



In one sens(\ I feel some trepiclanon at presuming to talk about 
what 1 expect from students who have finished their high school work in 
English. Like you, I am accustomed to taking what I get and starting to 
work witli what is. not what ought to be. Yet it is certainly not idle to 
speculate on what ought to be, and that I take to be my function here. 
Having taken the ideal as my prerogative, therefore, I feel that I may as 
well go the whole way and push my topic from the general to the 
specific, altering it thereby from what a college teacher of English ex- 
pects to what a college teaclier of English— this one, at any rate- 
believes should be the cornponents ancl emphasis of the high school 
program in English. 

Let me assure you. at the out.set, that I am aware of the Protean 
character of the student groups with whom you work and familiar, too, 
with the diverse needs and deniandsof the modern secondary school, My 
seven years as a teacher and five as an administrator in the schools of this 
state may not have given me rnucli wisdom, but tliey certainly did give 
me a sense of the impressively difficult problems of secondary school 
work and a harrowing realization of the need for solutions to thetn, 
rhose problems arc not pecidiar to secondary schools, of course, but 
tliey are tlie most acute in secondary schools because no part of the 
educational system has to face .so great a variety of itUerests, preoc- 
cupations, and drives as tome to tlie surface in tlie turl)ulent years of 
students growing iiUo tlieir *teetis. Oti tiie otIuM hand, no part of the 
system is jirivilegc^d tciac commodate so great a wealth of energy, curicjsi* 
ty. and mipu'(li(tal)leness as the .secondary schools. Everything is at 
hand for a great piec e of work in the teacliing of Ehglisli; but iiot many 
of us. I think, would be willing to say that, except in a few places in the 
stale, a really great job is being done. 

In s(ime measure, all oi us share the blame, but tin tiingoiie*s gun on 
oneself ot on citie s fellow is usefid only if we make sure tiot to pull tlie 
trigger. We may, it is true, have to have sotnething like a civil war within 
our owti ranks before we can settle down to the jobof reconstruction. It is 
fny hof)ethat it can be a war of principles-- not tTierelyofwords,andit is 
to such a war that 1 dedicate these remarks. 

First, let us face scjuarely this question: how bad is the teaching of 
English in sec otulary schools today? Will you agree if I say that I think it 
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is bad? Will you agree if I say ihin I think a beiier job is being done in the 
teaching of science, of tnaihematics, of music, and even» perhaps, of 
social studies? Perhaps you will not» bui 1 would not be honest to say that 
I think otherwise. At any raic, lei nir lake {\m as a premise. 

I'o mitigaie the pain a bit, lei mo spread ihe piciure, make this inioa 
Cineinasco|)e projcciion. 1 liavo jusi finislied reading a good many 
seminar papeis by graduate siudenis. most of then) graduate students in 
English* who are applying for fellowsliips lo teach fresliman English at 
Harvard. Of every four candidates, 1 have liad to reject one on this 
ground alone: that thecandidaiedid noi wriie clearly enough, forcefully 
enough, perceptively enougli lo warrani my feeling he could successful* 
ly help freshmen to wriie betier. Now a step down the scale, At the 
end of each marking period, instructors in Harvard's fresliman English 
course write a brief analysis of die cause for low grades given tocertaiti 
siudenis. I lieir mosi frequeni coniineni— an honest one, 1 believe— is 
lliat die Hhideni did not liave adequate school preparation. Still further 
down: when I laughi high school Englisli I consianily heard— and 
made— the critic ism that elementary scliools neglected training in 
English. And kindergarten teachers, 1 know, express their dismay about 
tlie lack of "verbal readiness" in their young cliarges. Were we all to get 
together, graduate school to kindergarten, 1 suspect we would find the 
fault lies in the state of our culture. Moreover, there is impressive 
evidence that oiu difficulties are old ones, that students of ages more 
golden than ours have also distressed their teachers and the public with 
their lack of skill in reading, writing and speaking. The disease is not 
new, but perennial. But so was typhoid fever. 

If you will grant, even for the course of this paper, that the situation 
is bad, we ought next to ask about the means to betterment. Is there a 
panacea? Will courses in ^'communication'' do what needs to be done? 
Or programs of '*life adjustment"? Exclusive emphasis on reading 
skills? on extensive reading? on propagLula atialysis? on gramtnar-* 
prescriptive or descriptive? on public speaking, dramatics, debate, 
forums? OTi the reading ol newspapers atid magazines? the analysis of 
fnoving-pictures or of televisioti programs? I hear you sigh, and 1 know 
the reason. When I was teaching English in New York .State, we were itn- 
tnersed in, steef^ed in, all but drowned in the reading controversy. *'L\k 
adjustment" was just a hand— or claw— on the hori/on— if one can 
coficeive of hands, or claws, being so located. Oral atul written com* 
munication were still thought compatible and complementary. The 
argumetu about the tiew linguistics had not got under way. But change 
was in the air. The avant-garde was studying the Experience 
(kirriculutn, atid Regents examinations in English had taken on the 
streamlining of multiple*choice problems. Now, I am told, all these 
things are upon you in full force. And in the midst of all of them you 
have* somehow, to go on teaching English. 
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It does linle gocKl lo bemoan ihe present, however, and if 1 am to 
make any contribuiion ai all to this nieeiing I must try to take a l^xik at 
the principal preoccupations of the English teachers and say whatever I 
can about them. 

Will you accept the arbitrary— and ctistouuuy— division of an 
English program into grammar, reading, speaking, and writing? I omit 
ihe rul^s for dating, table etiquette, learning to live with others, com* 
nuinity betterment. Youth^in-government, soil corisServation, and slum 
clearance. All are im[)ortant. but none— as I see it— belongs in the 
English cinriculum any more than in the mathematics curriculum or in 
that of physical education. Indeed, not so much, because English 
teachers have an endless job just in teaching English. 

Grammar, I may as well make my position on the so-called new 
linguistics and new grammar clear at once so that you can sit in stony 
silence or listen with rapt ap|)roval as suits your taste. There is no 
likelihood, in the present climate, of making converts in either direc- 
tion, I suspect. Professor Fries* latest book, The Structure of English^ 
seems to me an interesting and even exciting piece of work. Yet I fail to 
see its meaningfulness at present for the teaching of English in secon- 
dary schools. Grammar is. as we use it, a shorthand. When we teach 
foreign languages, we use a lo expedite learning. When we use it to teach 
Eni^lish we aie trying U) develop a knowledge thai will make it possible 
for us to talk intelligently iibimt language. If we can tell a student that 
the subject of an infinitive takes the objective (or accusative) case, we 
have a shortcut lo the correction of faulty expression, Without some 
such tool we are reduced to the necessity of drilling him in enough 
sentences to make that locution autotnatic — a laborious and unscien- 
tific procedure, to say the least. Now, modern linguists charge, with 
some reason, that the conventional terminology and structure of 
English gratnmar are based on a false analogy with the Latin tongue. 
They have found a whipping-l)oy called theeighteenth*century Latinist 
and they belabor him mightily for having deluded generations and 
bedevilled students beyond endurance. Insofar as those grannnarians 
who, by the way, were tnuch more empirical in their procedures than the 
new linguisis retogni/e — insofar as those grammarians imjx)sed an 
oveifonnal structtue on English, certainly they did it one kind of disser- 
vice. On the other hatul, any systcmatizalion does it the same disservice. 
Insofar as their analysis vas itiaccurateat the time or is irrelevaiu now', it 
ftiusi. of course, be corrected. What we want is the most accurate and 
tfiost useful shortcut lo learning language that can be devLsed. The one 
profxxsed by Professor Fries in his recent analysis seems to me to require 
much more memorizing than the otie on which 1 was nourished and to 
substitute curiously uninfnrmative designations for the relatively 
meaningful ones of conventional giattunar. If I am right, then the tool 
loses in usefulness what it gains in accuracy, and I cannot see in the sub* 
stitution of one for the other anywhere near enough advantage to 
warrant the distress it will cause. As to gratntnatical matters less esoteric, 
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I have only (bis to say. l>a( hiiig gramrnar for the sake of grammar is 
nonsense. Teaching it so that students can learn to talk and write both 
effectively and felicitously seems to me to make the best kind of sense, 
Anyone who has tried to help a student strengthen a series of sentences 
knows well enough the value of such terms as **c|ause,** 'participle/* 
^^subordination" and **infinitive/' Any substitute that wil* do as well as 
the pattern we now use will have to be good indeed, Certainly there are 
fX'ople whose lives will beniade no better bya knowledge of grammar--^ 
or of the Pythagorean theorem, or of the bass clef, or of the provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. It is not a matter of making lives iK'tter but of mak- 
nig learning easier. Grammar is a tool, and quality in tools is a matter of 
efficieiicy and precision. There ought, I think to be no my^/u/u^ about 
the matter at all. If it works, use it; if it doesn't, shar|:)en it or find a better 
one. Conventional English grammar seems to mea sound tool; the fault 
if any lies largely in its growing disuse and in its occasitmal misuse. 

Heading. For the sake of brevity, 1 shall skip over many of the con- 
cerns about reading w^hich nuist necessarily preoccupy the teacher of 
Knglish in a setondary school—remedial reading, vocabulary- 
building, and so on. I w'ant to consider briefly two matters much 
debated: I) extensive iks iiitensive reading; 2) classics uv popular selec* 
lions* it goes without saying, I think, that we hope students will find 
pleasure in diversified reading and that they will read extensively, will 
develop the habit of finding in what Matthew Arnold called *'the best 
that men have thought and said" a lesotnce of constant and growhig 
value to them. In the actual work of the classroom, however, it seems to 
me that intensive reading offers a superior tneans of developing the kind 
of intellectual alertness and sensitivity to language which mark the 
educated person. And I mean intensive reading in the most rigorous 
sense — examination not only for general meaning but for implication, 
for the unstated assumptioiis that condition statements, for the weight of 
words, their tone and color, and their persuasivequalities, for structure 
of statement, and f^recision of language, for relationships within 
passages, for allusions, for undertones of irony, for doubles^entendm. I 
believe that tliis is the kind of work that makes the best readers, and I 
think it can be done otily on fairly short selections, rhere is more to be 
gain( d from a full hour of such activity on tmv paragraph than from five 
hoin s on a complete essay or stfiry. *I1iis is hard work for teacher and stu- 
detu alike, and sometitnes it is disagreeable work for thestudetit, but if it 
makes him a keener reader, we tnust not mind too much the temporary 
distaste it may provoke. I have heard often etiough — and so have you — 
that ( lose reading kills etijoyment. 1 dotrt believe it. And even if it were 
true, even if one had to sac rifice '*Dover Beach" to gain the end sought* 
the sacrifice is worth the result. 

.As to the kind of reading, this is what I fiave to say. I firmly believe 
that there is no place in the Knglish progratn for tripe. If we are serious 
about our job, we must rc^cogtii/e that a diet of sloppy food tieither builds 
good rnetual nuisc les tior develops the taste buds. The content of a good 
mafiy high sc liool and college anthologies today is little better than 
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thecontriU of iUv radio ami U'U'vision shows that are sieadily dulling the 
mind and corrupting \hv sensihililies of a nation tluu is sup|)Ovsed to be 
literate. Contemporary writing? Of course. But exclusively contenv 
|X)rary writing, no. Noi unless we wish to make our schools tlie mirror 
instead of the beacon of our ( idture. 1 happen to think it is not necessary 
-*noi even advisable— lor .sc hools lo auempt surveys of a national 
literature. But the reading of a few of the best works in Knglish oughts I 
believe, to be the core of every year's |>rogram. Newspapers, no; Colliers 
and The Saturday Everting Post and Time, no; the Readefs Digest, a 
thousand and one limes no. Why? All those publications have a func* 
tion, bur they luill be read and can be read wiilioui specific instruction. 
The English program in schools ought not to trifle with its time. The 
reading .selection.s ought always to be su|3erior in quality; they ought 
always, in content, to be just far enough above the student to make him 
si retell. 

I know some will say thisisromanticnonsen.se. I swear ii is not. ft is 
preci.sely this kind of intellectual demand that is made in otfier 
educational systems, and there is no sound reason tliat we cannot make 
it, too. And there is every reason that we sliould. Let it not be said ^ as it 
may fairly be .said of our students all loo often — tliat tlie hungry slieep 
look up and are not fed. 

Sneaking. 1 shall say very little a bom speaking other tlian this: 1 
hope it does not receive any more attentioti than is now accorded it. For- 
mal courses iii what is called public speaking undoubtedly have their 
place; debate is valuable for some* if intellectual responsibility is tiot 
forgotten in the /eal for victory; dramatics offers an even better piospect 
for encouraging dear eiuuu iation and expression. But it seems to me 
that the best kind of training in speech can come within the regular 
English classroom, provided that the teacher is inflexible — even savage* 
if nec essary — iti demanding coherence in statement atid good articula* 
tion, or siletu e. 1 think the classrootn is tlie best place simply becau.se 
speaking there is necessarily linked to thinkitig — otought to be. By and 
large, those wlio have learned to think clearly will speak clearly, prtjvid* 
ed they are given pract ice and are kept to the mark. Otie of the most strik- 
ing things I notice about my freshman classes at I larvard, particularly in 
the 1st tertii. is the contrast betweeti the stunned and bewildered silence 
of rtiost high school graduates and the confidence and ease sometimes 
eveti glil)ness — of preparatory school graduat^^s, The difference. I assure 
yf»u, is not in intelligence; it is in lack f)f practice in di.scussing matters 
freely and thoughtfully and preci.sely without detailed written prepata* 
tion beforehand. 

Wfiting. This is the last of my four horsemeti, and could 1 summon 
the apocalyptic ton<' \ Wf)uld do so here. Above graimnar, above reading 
and above speaking. \ place writitig. Hiere is nothing that .so readily 
shows a tnan the shallowiiess of his thought, nothing that so powerfully 
stimulates him to M^^^r thought as writing. I su.spect yoit will agree with 
me, and for that reason I turti to the objection 1 can detect without 
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rcTOurse to anyihing so esoicrir as exirasensory jxirepiion. Where are 
Knglish learluTs logei ifie lime lo read iheainouni of wriiiiig (hey oiighi 
lo require? There are, it seems to me, iwo waysof anacking iheproblem, 
and probably both should be pushed lor all they are worth. One is to 
belalx)r. night and day, in as many ways as possible, the administrators 
of the schools. Knglish teaching has become the dumping ground for 
many duties that could very well be delegated toothers. All the teaclicrs 
of a scltool ought to be able to deal with language; and the newspaper, 
the assembly program, and dramatics ought no longer to be the 'little 
extra duties** that make the teaching of English itself almost impossible 
oj at best secondary. Moreover. Knglish teachers ought to have fewer and 
smaller classes than others in theschot)l system. This is a heretical state* 
mem to make in an egalitarian society. f)ut it is a sound statement. 
Seventy-five pupils are all a good teacher ( an do a good job with in this 
field. Therr ought Krbea new theme — or itsetjuivalent — at least once a 
week, and most of the pieces ought to undergo revision within the week. 
Nearly every i)a|)er will d(»mand a brief confeience Ixnween teacher and 
student, rhat luakes a fifty-hour week for any man — and I suspect fifty 
hours wim't even do the job. 

My second profKisal is designer! to take care of the millenia (hat 
must lapse fx'fore you succeed in convincing administrators of the truth. 
It still suggests a theme a week but it admits — sadly — the preseiice of 
125 to 150 students ins(ead of 75. and of all the peripheral duties as well. 
It sacrifices re-writing, because something must go. And it also dispenses 
wMth detailed comment. It rests, in the end, on the hope and preinise, 
neither of them really forlorn, that practice in writing will of itself 
produce improvement. Two precautions accompany this proposal. 
First, though not annotated, every paper should be graded in some 
fashion — a goad, a reward, and a direction signal at once. It is possible, 
also, to work out a system that will provide for detailed reading of one 
paper out of five, or eight, or ten in every set, the students being kept ig- 
norant of which papers will be chosen in any particular set. Secondly, 
the topics ought to be of a kind to produce thinking and, at the same time 
and quite as im|X)rtantly, to make your job of reading enjoyable. If the 
themes becoine quests for the student, tfiey will become discoveries both 
for him and for you. There probably is value in the hoary topics about 
last summer's vacation and plans for the future: but thete is more in 
topics that push the student to look inside hitnself and then, with new 
eyes, at the world around him. If he is asking why? and how? and what if? 
he will be forced to think, and you will be pleased to read. The boy who 
writes al)ou( the way his (wlitical — or religious or ,social — ideas have 
changed will soon be uncomfortable with cant and cliche'-* particularly 
if you let him know you are uncomfortable, too, 'I1ie boy who asks what 
his money buys, how he really feels about dissecting a frog, why he con* 
cealed his pleasure at being elected lo an office that boy is writing 
something he wafUs attd needs to get said in clear language, and 
sotnething no Englisli teacher worthy the name would not rejoice (o 
read. Poems? Plays? Short stories? Humorous sketches? Yes, they too 
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procluce leaiiiiiig. But ihvy nml the hallasl of inquiry and pondering 
lhaionly ihe may will provide for people so young and inexperienced as 
those in secondary schools. 

Lei me retin n to my opening remarks. We all seek development of 
knowledge and reason and feeling in onr students. Nothing in the 
history of education shows that those tilings come from indifference, or 
laxness, or haste and cursoriness. As English teachers we cannot take 
lightly our guard ianshipof langiiage and of literature. We should ncjt be 
ashamed to he pirayune, pin istic, and fanatical ahout onr subject. If we 
do not love it with passion, none of our students will. 

May 1 ( lose with a true story. A friend of mine, a coiuiselorin the 
psychological counseling service at Harvard, recently had a rather tor- 
pid fellow in his office. I should note that the procedure used in the 
counseling service is what is called non-directive; the counselor listens, 
grunts, smokes, repeats the counselee's own phrases, and when occasion 
demands, cnitwaiis the counselee in almost interminable silences. The 
day rny friend had Smith in the office — a fourth or fifth interview for the 
boy — he asked ahout a course the boy was taking, a course whose 
glorious subtitle is '*Ideas of Good and Evil in Western Literature.'* 
Smith said it was going well, he guessed he liked it. **Whaido youiTiean 
by 'evil?*' my friend asked. 

The lK)y grimied, as if the question hadn't occurred to him before. 
Then rose to the occasion with an airy reply. ''Oh, you know, drinking, 
gainbliiig, swearing. . 

My friend cut him short, in non-directive fashion. **0h, come off 
it." he said. '\Stop that kind of talk." 

Ihe boy looked surprised, grew silent and stayed silent — for twelve 
minutes. He twisted, burbled, grunted, grew listless and tormented in 
turn. Finally a gleam came into his eyes and he said, know. It^ssqueal- 
ing on yoiu friends." And. utterly exhausted, sank back into hischair. 

t hat I submit as a parable. On one side of the desk, pain and pas* 
sioir.ofi the other, infinite patience, absolute inflexibility, and a belief in 
the job. And suddenly within the loom the magic of education. 

Our pat t in this magic is only one part, and I think we should not 
try to do all the prestidigitation oiuselves* Let us, as English teachers, 
leach English. Let us teach it for all we are worth* And let*s not permit 
anyone — or anything — to get in our way or divert us from the difficult, 
ofKious. and irntnetisely satisfying job of helping the young to read 
deeply, tbitik honestly, and write like the angels they are. 
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Reading Skills For The 
Forgotten In-Betweens 

Margaiei j. Early 

The English teacher's major task is one of selection. In a field that 
may very well encompass the universe, the English teacher must select 
carefully in order to avoid spreading instruction too thin. The old 
cliche'. **VVe must teach less in order to teach more'* is particularly perti- 
nent in our field 

In teaching reading skills we are constantly plagued by the problem 
of sco|X' and sequence. Who teaches what when? The question cannot be 
answered in general terms. When it is. the goals for grade seven look just 
like the goals for grade eleven. And such a guide is of very little help in 
planning tomorrow's lesson. 

To arrive at sf^cific answers to the question, **What reading skills 
should I emphasize in my ninth grade class of general students?**, the 
English teacher must first answer the following questions: 

L Who are my pitpils? In what kind of community do they live? 

2. In their life now in that community what reading skills do they 
need? 

3. In the occupations they will enter what reading skills will he 
useful to them? 

4. In school, what reading skills are required of them? 

5. In a specific learning imit in my class, what reading skills will 
they need? 

When the answers to these questions provide a list of skills and 
abilities that might be included in any year's program, this list must be 
carefully analyzed to determine: 

How difficult is the task of acquiring each skill? Is the inherent dif- 
ficulty of learning this skill so great that instruction might better be 
iX)Stj)oned until pupils have attained a greater maturity? 

When (he first list of skillsand abilities has been analyzed and refin* 
ed in the process of answering these questions, the teacher is ready to 
look for i\\v answer to the most important question of all: 

In relation to each skill, what aie the strengths and weaknesses of 
my pupils? 

t( is on tfie basis of this analysis of pupils' needs that the teacher sets 
up his program of skills instruction in reading* To talk about some of 
Ihe techniques tfial can be used in teaching reading skills. I shall have to 
make some assumptions about the needs of non<ollege*preparatory 
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students — assumptions that in a leaching situation would be validated 
by the analysis desnifiod. 

In a recent study of teaching practices in non-college-preparatory 
English classes, we asked students to tell us what skills and abilities they 
considered most useful. At the iop of the list of reading skills was: m- 
rreasing my vocabulary. In this same suuly, we asked students to rate 
selected teaching practices. They recognized only one practice as being 
widespread: ''looking up" lists of words assigned by the teacher. They 
rated this practice as among the least popular. This altitude— in favor of 
the goal but opposed to the most connnon means of reaching it- 
ought to give us pause for consideration as we take a long steady look at 
our skills program. These students are convinced of the usefulness of a 
rich vocabulary, but they find the most connnon method of teaching 
vocabulary dull. Certainly we would agree with our students thai a 
|3owerful vocabulary is a fundamental goal in education, for words are 
the stuff that ideas are made on. It seems too bad not tocapitalizeon our 
pupils' interest in this instance. What can we do to make vocabulary 
building less dull? 

We can teach students that the dictionary is the court of last resort. 
As aduhs, we would add little to our vocabularies if we had toassimilate 
the vvords by the painful method of looking them up in the dictionary. 
So we teadi students the value of context clues , . . thevarietyof clues to 
word meanings that authors provide. Clonstance McCullough provides a 
dear and prarii(al approa( h to context clues in her well-known article 
tm word analysis in ilie January. 1952, English Journal. 

For pupils who have had no Latin I see very little value in an ex- 
haustive study of prefixes, suffixes and roots. They need to know the 
meanings of ( onunon prefixes and suffixes, and a wall chart helps here* 
the pujjils should construct this chart themselves. Such a chart isan aid 
in building word families. Frequent, brief exercises in finding words 
that belong to (he same family stimulate interest in vocabulary, 

Pupils enjoy word histories. In crmnection with studying the 
history of language they can learn about the origitis of words and how 
words chatige in meaning. 

F.sf)e( iaily for non<ollege preparatory students, teachitig the inuU 
tiple tneaningsof common words is important, One of the shortcomings 
of the average person is the vague understanding he brings to common 
words, rhe college-lxnmd student may be introduced to semantics in 
college, hut it is our responsibility to see that terminal sttidents learn 
now about the power of language. We can relate to this elementary ap- 
proach to semantics a study of the getieral atid techtiical meaniiigs of 
words. For example, if the student leartis the techtiical meaning of 
and Itabititie.s in bookkeeping, he can learn the getieral use of these 
terms in English class. 

The etid of all vocabulary teaching is to increase the pupils' 
awareness of words. We ( an develop interest in words by such devices as 
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word cards, picture dictionaries, committees for adding words to the 
class vocabulary. We can use committees to scan reading selections for 
words that may need enriching. We can provide opportunities for pupils 
to discuss their experiences with words. 

In the broader area of comprehension what skills should we teach? 
From the many skills that fall under that broad and somewhat useless 
heading—comprehension— we need to select those that the average 
student uses. Should we, for example, leach formal outlining to pupils 
who are not bound for college? When will they use it? On theother hand, 
do they need to know how to read the labels on cans, how to follow in- 
structions for assembling a bookcase or using a steam iron? While I 
would omit formal outlining for general students, they do need instruc- 
tion in organizational reading: following the author's pattern, selecting 
main ideas, evaluating major and minor ideas. These skills, however, 
are probably best taught in relation to content fields like social studies 
and science. Teachers of these content areas should assume the major 
responsibility for teaching the.se skills. 

If, however, we ask our pupils to give reports in English class we 
must tearh them how: how to take notes, how to skim for pertinent in- 
formation, how to evaluate material in termsof its pertinence to the sub- 
ject and in terms of reliability of the source. 

In teaching organizational skills, we operate on the principle of 
gradually removing props. For example, for the pupil weakest in com- 
prehension we provide guide questions before reading a selection. 
Gradually, we decrease the number of detail questions and increase the 
number of inferential questions. We move from the elaborate aids to 
recall provided by detailed study guides to complete unaided recall. 

While the organizational skills may be chiefly the province of the 
content fields, there are many, many skills in creative or interpretive 
reading that noone but the English teacher can handle effectively. Do we 
ex|)ect pupils to read plays? Then we must teach them how to read stage 
directions and how to visualize action on a stage. Helping students to 
read in technicolor may be one of the basic steps in developing pleasure 
in reading fiction. 

Do we wish twelfth-graders to write a character sketch of 
Arrowsniith? Before we can suggest such an assignment we muM teach 
students how to read for clues to character. Easier than finding clues to 
character is finditig clues to setting. Yet how many times have pupils an- 
nounced "I dunno" when you have asked, "Where did the story take 
place?" We must show pupils in direct teaching lessons hoto to find 
clues to time and place. For example, you may construct a series of 
les.sons giving just the opening lines or first paragraphs of short stories. 
Pupils should be asked to guess where and wh^-i the story takes place 
and to itulicate the words that droj) hints — words like "hansom cab" or 
"radio" or "fratic" or "42nd Street." These paragraphs might culminate 
with the reading of a whole selection like Stephen Vincent Benet's By the 
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Waters of Babylon, a story that dcfoerids upon the reader's ability to pick 
up increasingly pointed clues to the lime and place. 

Teacheis frequently ask: "How do we teach comprehension?" I 
believe we improve comprehension by the types of questions we ask. If 
we ask only questions on specific details, we stultify pupils' growth in 
reading for inference. VVc must vary thetypeof questions we ask to cover 
the range of levels of comprehension. Indirect teaching lessons, we show 
pupils how to find the answers to these questions. Then growth in com- 
prehension can come from frequent practice in answering questions 
that determine the depth of understanding demanded by the purpose for 
reading. 

So fai I have been talking al>out depth reading— reading in close- 
up. I have omitted talking alK)ut speed of comprehension, not because I 
think it is unimportant, but because I can sum up practices in develop- 
ing rapid reading very quickly. By a variety of materials and plentiful 
prac tice, we tea( h flexibility of reading rate: how to adjust rate according 
(o (lur purtH>se and die difficulty of the material. 

Skills instruction to be effective must be repetitive. To avoid 
monotony, therefore, we must strive for imaginative approaches in skills 
instruction. And in every case, the pupil must see his need for the skill 
and his progress toward acquiring it. 
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The Teaching Composition 
In Junior High School 

Rohm VV. Rounds 

Our inteni hrie, I takr it, is to ronsidcr some of rhc probli'iiis in- 
volved in leaching boys and girls in rhe junior high school how locom- 
nuniic aie iheir ihoughis su( ( esslully in writing. VVe shall be thinking of 
roni|x>.siiion or writing as one aspen of a broader field, language or 
romnuMiicaiion arts. And as we talk of teaching writing, let us 
reiTiember that in theclassiooni writing is not often a separated element; 
more often it is fused with speaking, reading and listening— the other 
formal segments of roimnunication. Perhaps as we discuss writing we 
shall see instatUes of the "fused" chaiacter of communication aiid so 
avoid the danger of being iimealistic in our discussion. 

The fiist problem, a rather general one, is shared by all sincere 
teachers of junior high school boys and girls, namely, gaining an un- 
deisiandirig of the l)oys and girls in our classrooms. Uiiderstaiuling of 
pupils by teachers is important, of course, fi(jm kindergarten to college; 
but in the junior high school it's ttital. You just can't do without it--- 
and teac h, that is. Consider, Scjtnewhere during the junior high school 
years most boys and girls will erUer adolescence. Most, but not all, girls 
will mature before boys. Amost any junior high classroom will contain 
examples of physical extremes. Differing physical development means 
diffeiences in needs and ituerests. So this problem, understanding 
children and recognizing their individual differences, is a basic one. 

VVe cannot go imo a thorough study of this first pioblem, but we 
may be able to suggest some practical ways in which the successful 
teacher gains understanding of his pupils. Let's simply list thequalities 
we think of as helping a teacher gain these utiderstandings. Such a 
teacher is, first of all, inteiested in boys and girls. He really listens to 
them when tfiey talk and reads what they say tifhen they luriteA le doesn't 
listen or look only for errors. However, though he l esponds first of all to 
a pupil's f ointnutiication, he is deeply concerned with helping him im- 
pKne his techniques ol conniuinicatioii. And he sees each pupil as a 
imiqiie individual with his own spec iai set of communic aticm ptoblems. 
I his teac hei is a friendly peisoii. but he plays wo favorites. He respects 
pupils* (onfidences. Uv s no teachers -loom gossip, hi oilier words, tlie 
words of his pupils, siu h a teacher is a regular guy— or gal. 

Be rausi' iTiiirh of the disc iifjsioii \vt' aro roniiiig to will f'xplf)i'C' ways 
of meeting iiidividuiil lu-t ds, we aren't really leaving this first probletti. 
If the teacher am pts ihe|K)int of view implied in what we have already 
said (understatui rliildren; find their needs; help them satisfy their 
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needs), then eveiylhing lhai follows should help to put thai poinl of 
view to work in ihr i lassrooni. 

The second prol)h»in ihai faces the junior hisli school leaclier of 
com|X)siiion is ihis: dealing the kind of classroom atmospliere thai will 
help boys and girls learn how to write. Firsl, what will such a classroom 
be likepHere are Jive characlerisiics thai seem impoiiani lo me: 

1. Tlie aliiludeof the leacher isdemocraiic, nol diclalorial; helpful, 
not critical; friendly, nol alien. (See discussion of problem one.) 

2. The teaclier values, savors, enjoys lansuage. He puis the imprint 
of his enjoyment on his classroom by sharing his experiences hi 
language with his classes. He reads wisely and shares generously. He 
also shares his own writing occasionally, for he nuisl write himself if he 
is to reach others. 

3. The cla.ssrcK)m is attractive and colorful, bright with inviting 
posters and pictures that don't look as if they have been up since 
September. (I know this is important. It's a dream I hope some day to 
realize.) 

4. I'he f lassrcKMU is not an isolated ivory tower. You cannot visit it 
and not notice the many lines connecting it with the community and the 
world. You will also observe coimections with other subject-mattei 
classrooms. I bis room deals with language in action, not language 
bottled in formaldehyde. 

5. Life in this classroom is social as well as intellectual. It is not 
regimented. People hurnp elbows. .Sometimes they work together in 
groups. I hey plan; they di.scuss; they work out probleiiis. 

Now, how does a teacher go aboiu creating the atmosphere I have 
described? \ !e gets to know his pupils ( problem one, again). Teacher and 
pupils together plan units of work that will meet pupils' needs (and 
course of study requirements). And the teacher tries to see that tasks he 
sets for the pupils or that they set for themselves are meaningful tasks, 
not drudgery. What the pupil does must have meaning for him. To the 
extent that it does, fhe atmosphere I have described will be achieved. 

rhe previous paragraph is obviously an incomplete answer to 
problem two. In broad terms, however, it indicates the direction in 
which answers li(-. and, in more specific terms, the answers to problem 
tliree, whidi wr are aboiU to look at, may also help. 

The third problem facing the teacher of ccmiposition in the junior 
high scIk)oI is finding meatiingfid writitig situations. (I arn just nov/ 
struck by the artificiality of my division of this subject into first problem, 
second problem, and so on. When you actually facea junior high school 
classroom, problems aren't m neatly numbeted. Atid they come all at 
once, like a ton of bricks. It will lend sotne realism to your thinking on 
this subject if, wheti 1 say *'the third probletn," you will say ''another 
problem that we will call number three.'') I atn nutnbering the 
suggestions I have for finditig rneaniiigful writing situations. The order 
of the suggestiotis has no sigtiificance. 
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1. Establish iUv ick'a tluit wiiiing is ihe base of roininunicarion, 
When you warn to be sure, you get it down on paper, riiis applies, for 
example, to a secretary's minutes. If there are groups working within a 
( lass, each group should have a secretary, so there will be constant need 
for this kind of writing. Vsv writing also to straighten out a playground 
squabble or to determine exac tly wliat has happened in a classroom inci- 
dent. (Do you see semantics coming in fiere?) Use this kind of writing to 
examine and perhaps straighten out the thinking that a group has ex- 
pressed on an issue it has been discussing, ( readier: "Now, we've been 
discussing this matter pretty heatedly for twenty minutes. Suppose we 
take ten minutes to try to find out where we are— on pa|x'r. Let's write a 
paragraph, each of us, that sums up what the class thinks on this subject. 
Then we'll hear some of them before the period ends.'') A final example 
of this getting-it-down writing is usable especially in groups, where fre- 
quent e valuations a re needed. Written evaluations will help clarify pur- 
|x^ses and goals. 

2. Use letters that are written to be read by actual people and that 
will go to those people. Boys and girls, {particularly in the seventh and 
eighth grade, enjoy writing to '*pen pals'* in other cities or countries. 
You might begin such a project with a class letter, written on the 
blackboard as it is dictated by the boys and girls. It would explain the 
project to an English supervisor in some distant city. Create and use in- 
cidental uses for letters; for example, invitingand afterwards thankuiga 
speaker, arranging for a visit to a court or to a museum and then thank- 
ing the authotities, responding to a TV program designed for boys and 
girls. Have the childreti write letters you would ordinarily write yourself 
in connection with s|x»akers, supplies atul arrangements. Check to see if 
your library has catalogs listing free materials for school use. With dis- 
cretion, have pupils write for supplies they need. (Some teachers have 
misused the idea of having pupils write letters. Do not suggest toa child 
that he write to an author or to some other prominent pers</n. Do tiot 
serid a stack of thirty-five "letters" toa radioor TV program. Keep letter- 
writing on a sensible level.) 

3. Ititroduce the children to the joy of sharing their ihoi^ghtful, ex- 
citing, hunu)rous or otherwise meaningful experiences through 
writing. The kind of atmosphere we talked about in probletn two seems 
almost lK)und to stinuilate, to invite this kitul of writing in which 
children explore their worlds, the teacher cati help tr) precipitate 
wriiing of this sf)rt by sharing with his pupils some of his own reading 
aud some of the observations he makes on life around him. If he will 
keep h is own eyes and other sense organs open and share his |>erceptiofis. 
his pupils will soon match his observations with their own. With a 
minimum of leadership most children will become aware of values they 
had previr)usly ignored or failed to seef)r, perhaps, just tiot talked about. 
The sorts of things children will observe and share in class are unpredic* 
table in (hat no one knows what they will notice* predictable in tluu they 
will be honest and accurate and wise. They will notice such things as 
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iUvsv: llic f('<'liiit»s \ui\v in phurs, Irost i imniini» ilio Ifavesofa 
siiiniic biisli, ilif (onsfiiK lion (if it wui aucipillin t'gB mass, wliai sonic 
adults do Willi tlicii liaiids. \\w siiu'll of a la^H•llte^^s sliop, ilic feeling 
llit'y have when iliey think ahoot dealh/I heshai iiiKso far has lieen oral. 
I'he ste|> U) wi iliiii; will he simple if ihe ( hildien iheniselves sense that 
they need to record llieir tht>iighls lo keep them. I'he leaeher may have to 
htip. One way is lo waK h for iiileresling lelalioiisliips heiween wlial a 
pupil is shaiiiiR with the group now and whai another rhild said days 
ago. U ihe exai I words of ihe original have heeii forgotten, perhaps 
someone will say, "We should wiiie these down." Of course, writing 
iiml iioi hegiii this way. It may eoiiie as ihe result of a eonnnon ex- 
perience— aii overiiighl caiii|iing lri|). an expcHhiioii to a museum, a 
bakery or a eourirooni (|)erha|)s for sen iai studies or sc ience); a talk by a 
dynamic [H isonaliiy; any c ham e occurieiire that sets sensitive boys and 
girls thinking. 1 here are many other ways, of course, none guaranteed. 
What is sure, though, is that the interested teacher will fintl a way that 
works and that both he and his pupils will benefit from. 

1; Vsv the ( lassroom oi the school newspaper to share knowledge 
and ohservaii ins. For many children, writing takes on meaning when 
they realize that their words will be printed or typed forothers to read. 

5. Tse liieratuu' as a spark to set off writing in response to ideas, 
charac ters and vicarious experiences, .Suppose you know that a junior 
high boy or girl has just read a Ixiok and enjoyed it. Can you. with die 
child, w(Mk out a meaningful writing assignment based on tlie reading 
exjierience? You want the writing to Ik* something the pupil wants lo 
say. and you also want to see ifiat there is someone to whom it will be said 
—a reader. (There shcnild be real readers for everything children write in 
school.) Try asking the pupil why he liked the book. Maybe he can write 
a paragrapii that answers thai (juestion. I'ben perhaps lie can get the 
bcxik's jacket from the librarian and post the paragraph and the jacket 
on the bulleiin board for his c lassniriies to read. Another person miglit 
prefer to write a sketc h of a character in the book, |)erhaps(lrawiiig a pic- 
ture of the chara( ter to accompany the writing. Another might sirnply 
want to w rite his reaction (as an expert in books, say, about atomic sub- 
marines), and read it to the class. What i am trying to suggest is that if we 
use a liiile itigeiiuiiy and imagination, we can make thiskind of writing 
meaningful. 

So far we have* talked about thiee problems the teacher of composi- 
tion faces— gaining an understanding oi pupils, creating an at* 
mosphere that will help, and finding meaningful writing situations. A 
fourth problem, the last one I shall raise, is this: finding time toreadatid 
evaluate pupils' writing. The average teaclier of jutiior high school 
English teacfies five classes five times a week and fiasa hanie room in ad* 
diiicin. With ( lass si/e running around thirty, how* can the teacher keep 
from being swatnped by the job of reading 150 papersa week? Unless we 
cati find some ways to mec^t this problem, the rest of what weVe said 
wou't make much sense. 1 have ihv following suggestions: 
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1 . Wilh your |>riii('i|)al, UhA for ways of reducing the pupil load, If 
home rooms move aii classes, and if the teacher of composiiion has a 
home room, he should have his home room class a com|X)sition class. 
If your school is experimentally inclined, loo;: fo. possible com- 
binations— KnglisJi and guidance, for example, or English and social 
studies. 

2. Use an open orange-box file in the classroom and keep pupil 
papers in it in manila folders. Use occasional bits of time for classroom 
conferences with pupils, checking the work in tfieirfoldeis with them. 

•J. Examine your position in relation to the pupil and his piece of 
writing. Is he writing for you? For a grade? To conununicate his 
thoughts to you? Or is he writing to communicate his thoughts to a 
group that includes you? VVfuu I am getting at is this: We want pupils to 
write in meaningful circumstances, to communicate to someone when 
tliey write* We want such conununications to be complete; that is, we 
want someone to hear or to read the conununication* If that is true, isn't 
our pur|K>.se and the pupils's arfiieved when the paper is read or heard by 
the audiejice to wfiom it is addressed? Doesn*t the pupil often know right 
then whether tfie paper was successful or not? If we take the pafXT home 
then and examine it for success or failure, aren't we actually conducting 
a post mortem when th:' cause of death is already known? Vm ex- 
aggerating, of course. Yet I think we have a tendeticy to see our jobs 
bound by the lime we have to read and grade papers. We shouldn't* Our 
jobs are inuch broader and more significant, and we mustn*i let 
ourselves be swamped by unnecessary details. 

4. Help pupils to set up and maintain their own individual stan- 
dards for spelling and mechanics. Teacher-imtxjsed standards and goals 
are often less effective for the pupil than self-im|X).sed ones. Use pupil* 
helpers to check papers for mechanics. Release yourself in these ways for 
conferetices. 
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Individual Differences: 
The Basic Problem in 
Planning a Junior High 
School Reading 
Program 

Elizabt'lh M. Divws 

Perhaps yoii will not all agrtr with \nv that our basic problem in 
planninff a junior high school reading program is in taking action on 
what has almost beome a cliche'— adjusting to individual differences. 
You will agree, however, that at tliis period of schooling the range of 
abilities is greater llian it ever has been before, that there is more demand 
for reading as a skill, and that most teachers in junior high schools are 
relatively innocent of the art of teaching reading. Too often when tests 
are given, results are ignored and ( hildren who are very different are 
taught as if they were al! alike. This is not to say that no tests should be 
given. On the contrary, testing and the determination of instructiotial 
needs is a necessary part of any good reading program. There is. 
however, a need for intelligent choice, adtuinistration and useof tests. 

Adjustment Needs m Indicated by Range of Ability 

Although the range of reading skills is an easy matter todetermine, 
many limes proffer |)recautir)ns are not taken in measuretiient. Often we 
consider variations to be smaller than they are because of lestitig 
procedures. For example, a single test for all children, usually an 
elememary form for grades .seven, eighi and nine, results in arbitraty test 
fl(K)rs and ceilings. .Slr)W stiidents receive uhrealistically high scores 
while the (better readers' scores are lowered by inadequate testing al up- 
per litniisi^ In ailempling to view the situation rntHe realistically, we 
have, it) ottr jtmior higli schools in Lansing, used primary and in« 
termediate! forms and infortnal inventories with our poorest readers, and 
advanced level or(»ven college tests with our most abb*. The tangeof ob* 
tained s(r)tes has been, in each of three junior high schools surveyed, 
from pte-prutier to sixteenth grade level. In New York tlie siluaitort 
appeals to be no different. Here again ihereare Ifi^and IT-year-olds with 
ttot tnal intelligence who ( an read tioi at all or only poorly in primary 
leading materials, and again we find Ingh school sitidenis with reading 
skills al the (ollege graduate level. As you would expect, reading, like 
oilier developmental skills, follows a nrM*mal belhshapeddisiribution so 
that in an unselected populalir)n there are about etjual ttumbers above 
and below average. Often only one^third of an eighil^gradegrottptest at 
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grade It'vel, wiih one-ihird lesiini? above, lanKing in grade level from 
ninth lo sixteenih, and nne-third falling below, from seventh down to 
first grade level. 

Adjustment Needs as Indicated by Study of Materials 

If we recognize this great range (if abilities as a reality, we must also 
recognize tlie need for special teaching approaches and materials. Two 
years ago one of the su|XM intendents in Lansing asked me a very logical 
question: Clould a group of seventh graders reading at sixth grade level 
use texts designed for grade seven? In order to supply an answer for this 
question we set up a small ex|XM imental study. Fifty students vvitlt nor- 
mal intelligeme who read at f)r near the sixth grade level were selected. 
(An individual intelligeme fr^t. the VVecbsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children* as well as group anil ndividual reading tests, were used in the 
evaluation.) 

Our next step was to select median or average paragraphs from ihv 
social si ience and s( ience tests. Three readability formulas (the Dale- 
Chall. the Fles( h. and the I.orge) were applied to the texts, and in this 
way we chose a selection of somewhat civer 100 words that was fairly 
representative of each book. F.igbt to ten comprehension (]uestions were 
then developed Un each paragraph. 1 be final stej) was to ask each of the 
50 to read the two paragraphs orally in an individual situation. A stu* 
dent was judged to be able to read the material with understanding or 
ptoficiency if be could pronounce 95 per cent or more nf the words or if 
he were able tf) answer (orrertly 75 jier cent of the com|X)sition 
questions. Only o.ie of the 50 (ould read the science paragraph ade* 
cjuately and only two sOidd read the social science selections. It should 
be mentioned here, however, that even though tlie books were labeled 
seventh grade texts, their readal)ility level, as indicated by the formulas 
used, was tnore nearly eighth grade. 

In considering the extremes of the distribution— i.e., the lower and 
upf)er thirds— it .seems fairly clear, if our experimental study means 
anything, that the lower group (annot read typical texts with any degree 
of skill and mulerstanding. A search for odier materials for these 
stiuh^nts, therefore, seems in(li( ated. I beie is moreover the question as to 
whether adjustments aie also needed for the upper third. Since we have 
shown that texts, at least junior high texts, are sometimes written above 
grade level, it seems feasil)le that they would be suitable for some of the 
l)ettet students, l lu^ students who read at (<illege level, however* would 
profit by something more advanced. 

Adjusted Programs as a Possible Solutioti 

In Latisitig.as itimatiy other school systems, adjusted materials and 
programs have l)een ti led. Two of these programs have met with con* 
siderabU^ suc(css and acceptance, itamely. adjusted instruction for the 
lowest 21) to 30 per ( etit atid programs for the most gifted. With the lower 
third we ha\ e found it most successful to place die students in groups of 
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1 f) Ici 20 and lo allow ihcin Ki svlvd several easy lexis or read from a varif- 
ly of library inalerials. I eac hers voliinieer for siu h adjiisied insiriiclion 
ahd usually do nol leac h more ihan one or I wo (lasses of i his lype. An ef- 
fori is also made lo keep ihe program flexible. Children are placed in ad* 
jusied c lasses only if ihey need easy level inalerials in a |)arii( niar area. 
Thus, a slndetil may be in a rei;nlar maltiernali( s( lass and yei be in ad* 
jusied Knglish. An efforl is also made lo move a siudeni imo a regular 
glade plaremeni as soon as he no longer needs special rnaierials. 

Adjusimenls for ihe very able readers are slill very much in iheex* 
perimenial siage bul lhesmalNs( aleatlempis have been well acx epied by 
( bildren. s( hcK)l people and ihe general public . Criiical reading classes, 
stressing Ixilh deplb and breadlh in a given subjecl area, are being tried 
in grades seven. eighi and nine. Resear( h seminars, also stressing criiical 
thinking and reading, hav(» been anoiher approach. Studies have been 
(arefully (onirolle l using matched groups (sex, age, and intelligence 
level) as well as pre-lesis and posl*lesls to determine possible gains. 
Results are promising, bul ihere is a need for much more study as well as 
for experimenial work with larger groups. 



If we are going to try lo improve reading instruction, we do not need 
lo search for some new answer or for some magic panacea. We actually 
have many of the answers lo the (juesl ions we have been posing year after 
year. What is now needed is ihe courage and ihe persistence to do what 
we have talked al)oui so hopefully or perhaps even so despairingly: to 
rec ogni/.e ihe range of different es and make the neces.sary adjusimenls. 
We have tests lo deiermine reading level, we have students iti all of our 
s( hools who need ihe adjusled inslrui lioti. atut we now have many ex- 
cellent rnaierials which appeal lo readers of all descripiions. There are 
many w^ays to meet ihe problem— scmie prefer to use a core activity or 
unn or an individual projeci in heierogeneous groupings, some prefer lo 
reduce the range of reading levels by more homogeneous grouping, and 
s(mie us(* special reading considiams or leat hers. Hie f)oini I wani to 
make is lhal we slu)idd do something. As yet we do nol know the 'i)est" 
way. bur ihere are many approaches whi( h make far greater allowances 
for individual diffen tu es ihan a one^exi. uniform assigmnent method. 
Instead of merely lalking alK)Ul ihe necessity of taking differences iiiio 
account we nuisi acl upon our knowledge. 

tlV have all hevn asked to ffive our main wish ronrertiittfJi the plan- 
funji of readinjir ptoirtams. Mine is simply a desire that toe make use of 
the knowledge we already have. 
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The College Problem of 
English Vocabulary 



I. CO L. Rockwell 




ism of (In* tcaclungol Kiii^lish in iUv rnitcd States ranks next 
after n itirisni of politic ians as a favorite iiuloor siKM t, Let iiiesay at once 
that as a rollege teadiei of Knyli^h 1 have no criticism of Knslish 
tea( hitiK in tlie s( liools. Ratlier I liave tlie greatest admiration for what 
Kn^lish tearfiers acfiieve under i»it'at fiandicaps, 

I agree witfi tfie man wlio is prol)ably the l)est informed foreign 
(ritir of our (ountry, Denis Brogan of (lamliridge. He lias said: ***rhe 
politic al fundion of tlie s( liools is totea( h Americ anism/' I leadds; "the 
task of an Americ an si hool is in many regions to teach the American 
language, to enal)le it to ( ompete witfi Spanish, with French, with Yid- 
dish, with (lerman. with Swedisli." Finally hecoiu hules: the countless 
teachers wfio fiave laluiii'd. pedautieally* formally, witli complete and 
erroneous convic tion ifiat tficre are correct staticlaicls. have l)een herot*s 
as important in the* mass as was William McCiuffey.'* 

Those wfio compatc us, to our disadvatitage. witfi tfie scfiool 
acfiievetnenl in Kngland and Scotland overlook tfie great differences in 
our situation. Kngland and lowland Scotland fiave spoken Knglisfi for 
centuries. I h le we fiave milliotis of c fiiUhen wfio fiave to IcMrn Knglisfi 
as a foteign tongia*. Manv of them are sprung ftom immigrant patcMits 
who have come to Americi c hiefly as nollarland, so tfiat their aims fiave 
fxrti materialistic aticl tfiey fiave l)eeii uninterested in " I'fie Atnertcati 
Way.'* Indeed, many leaders of immigrants from tfie l)eginning fiave 
been fiostile to our t idtme, including tlie language, (n early tittups (Ger- 
mans were c fiiefly sul)ject to tfiis sepaiate |)ressure. Today it is perftaps 
chiefly Kretic fi Clatiadi.nis aticl Puerto Ric aiis wfio suffer under it. 

I shall not go into the matiy other forces hostile to tfte teacfiing of 
the language. I'fiey are familiar to you. Aticl in tfie colleges wealso suffer 
front differetit hut eciually strotig fiostile forc es. *l1iese too you know. So 
let us turn to the Knglisfi vocabulary itself. How mucft more difficidt 
that is to learn tfian it was fifty yeat s ago when I was a college studetit! 
And Itow enormously more diffic ult it is tfian it was w fien in 1828 Noafi 
Wef)ster fits! puf)lisftecl fiis Ametiain Dictionary of the Enf^lish 
iMriguai^e! I'hai w^ork. tfie most complete of its time in the c overage of 
Knglisfi words, listed apj)to\imately 70,000 "w*oicls/' '['(Hlay our sekr* 
tive collf^giate die tionaries list rotigftly twice as many, and the Merriam 
W('hster\s Neio Intetmtional Dirtionnry, second edition of I9S4, includ* 
ed fiOO^OOO ''vocabulary items." as tfie editors i ailed them, and ev(»n tficn 
was incomplete. 
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1( is then \i \\h\\kA\}\v we Kiij^lisli icik licis (nirsclvcs iicvn 
iiiastn the "wokMioiikI/* js vou may tall it if yoii arc an anti(|iiarian, 
llic **V(»( abiilarv'* tis \v<* usiiallv iciiii il.oi the **l<'\i( (Hi** il yoii prefer a 
liifaluiiii expK'ssioii. And it we ( aiiiini iiiastei il. what ( an we e\pe( t ol 
our sIikUmus? 1 <» l»e sure, we ha\t' exhaustive Iretiui iK Vc (Minis (Mi wliicli 
U) base oiii jiul^iueiii as to die most list lul uoids. and iiiiuieioiis <Mlier 
de\ i(es to in. ike <mii le.it liiiiji; nioie iiilelliMeiil. 

Hilt heiore we |l;o liirtli(*r. wc niiisi niakt* an iniportani disiiiirtion 
between iwn phases ol vocahiikiry learnini;. We iiiiisi instiiijuiiish 
l)eiw'eeii an iiidividiuil's InodtK tnT xHxnhulnrw whi( h he uses in speak- 
in.14 and writini;. .ind his reroiinidon i*i)<abular\. wlii( h lie employs in 
hsienin,4 and readint;. tn the ( olle^es we do pretty well w ith the produ( - 
live vo( ahnini v. In (oiirses spe( ilii ally dev(Med t(» writ injn and speaking, 
we c an. tinclf^' fai'tmihlr (<)n(liti<)ns.vi\\u\) A stntlent with thedieticMi he 
needs to speak and wi ite as an edu( ated man slumld. By favorable (T>ii- 
ditions I mean primarily an experieiued teacher and a small class. At 
(ioljHan* we make a fairU siuccsshd effort n» limit (Mir ((Mirses in s|Krrh 
and writitiji; to a iiiaximiim of tw(Mity students. A ( lass like that enables 
tlie leai her to giNc individual atteiiti(Mi. Bey(Mid that si/(\ every atlded 
siiideni ({('(leases the e'ffe( tiveness (»f instriictioit 

Bill the re(o]Liniti(»n V(»( abulary isaii<»lheniiatl(*r. Kiiglisli vvordsare 
iiu reusing by thousands every year. .S(Miie of tin* new (Mies we learn 
bet ause of their frecjiieiu y of o( t in leiu c. but many wlii< li ediu ated men 
and wonieti should know are rare in appearaiKc. Besides that, the older 
W(M(U are less and less familiar t(»e\('ry jnciieiation. This is parti( ulatiy 
true (»f tlie wonls used in standard literaliite. 

This terni I have a C(»urse in the recent American novel. I'he 
pieliminary registration is usually too laii;e. At the beginning of (his 
term, after warning the gt(»np that (»nly th(»se wluxould read rapidly 
and well should attenipi tlu* (ourse. 1 ga\e them objec tive evidence of 
their relaiive ability by .idniinisteriiig a votabidary test. 

For this diagnosis 1 enipl(»yetl the Inglis " l est of the Ititelligeni 
Reader's \*o( abulary/* which pr(»bably riiany of y(»u kti(»w. It is a otie- 
liundre(hfiftv-\v(M(l niiiltiple ( lioiic test; most studems (an finish i( in 
thirty iiiiiiutes. ti is priin.irily a test (»f the older v(k abiilar\ . since i( was 
prepared by Alexander of the 1 larvard (iiaduate Sclio(»l of Kducation In 
the 1920s. Its use in this course Is justified bv the lac t that evetr in recent 
tiovels a good deal of the iradititMial W(M(hsiock appears. 

Now t sli(Mil(l add that at Colgate (Mir studefus are pretty caiefully 
selec led. and that those who sin\ i\ c' to be upperc lassinett have had a fair 
"gcMieral (education.'* tti acldi(i(Mi. ! sIkmiIcI say dial iny itos el course is an 
ornniutn irnthrrtmi c(Mirs(\ sludents c(Hinng frcMU all fields, with a 
sptitikling of Knglisli majcMs. 

On die test apptoxitnaiely half of these junicMs and setuors rafiked 
lower than the tnediati sc (Mc f(M c(»llege freslunen when the test was stan* 
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ciardized. Now we inust not jnonfrali/e too broadly from this showing. 
Had I given ihe group the Michigan ProfileTest eoveringeighi fields of 
human activity it is probable that these lads woidd haveontranked their 
fathers wh(»n the fathers were in college. It is fK)ssible that they would 
have outranked their mothers us (ollege girls, though this is less likely. 
For one need not agree altogetfier with Ashley Montagu in his assertion 
of "the natural su|x»riority of women/* but experienced teachers are like- 
ly to agree that girls are sui)erior in the mastery of the language aris. 
Perhaps Weston laiBarre is right in saying that our foolish clinging to 
the outworn Hebrew patriarchal tradilionand toGreek Platonism.even 
when biology, linguistics, and other sciences have shown the fallacy, are 
resf)onsible for male domination of our culture. 

It is certainly not irrelevant to our problem that there are more 
women than men of college age in the United States but that our dis- 
criminatory iH^licies iK'rmit only half the women to enter college. It has 
often hern remarked that the term '*mother-tongue'* is pecidiarly ap- 
propriate for our nat ive speech becaiise the mother is the most im|X>rtant 
early teacher of a child. And if it is true, as linguists assert, that by the age 
of five a child has usually mastered thestrui tureof his native language, 
then the im|X)rtance of this early training is obvious. If the mother is un- 
able, through ignorance, too large a family, or the disintegrating in- 
fluences of mmlern life» to lay a good foundation, a child may suffer from 
that deficiency into college and beyond. Certainly half my novel 
students needed more experic^nce with the mother-tongue. 

To return now to our problem, what can we college teachers of 
English do about this urgent need for expansion in range and accuracy 
of a stiident's recognition vocabulary? I think the first need isdiagnosis, 
at the beginning of the freshman year, of the itulividuaPs linguistic 
ctchievc^ment. In this resjHTt colleges have made some progress. I sup- 
pose all colleges now give placement tests of an individual's achieve- 
ment in the various fields. But it seems to me that vocabulary has not so 
large a place in the battery as it deserves. Woidd i; not l)e well for colleges 
which have a course in freshman English to supplement the general 
placement tests with others given at the outset? Erec|uently the simple 
diagnosis of his deficiencies is a (Kiwerful stimulus to a student to look 
about for meiuis of remedying thetn. Every year students who have 
suddenly become aware of their uvvd cnmv to me for advice on indet>en* 
df^nt study. 

At Colgate we have no course in freslunan English* except for 
students who are obviously in need of remedial work, for whom we 
provide a writing laboratory and a reading clinic. But under this Func- 
tional English Progratn we have persuaded oiu colleagues in other 
departments that ihv genial problem of English is their problem as 
much as it is otirs, and within the limits of their coinpetence atid energy 
they are doing a good deal in this matter. Some courses have prepared 
special glossaries of the technical terminology of the field* 
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In (()lhi;<vs in whidi licslunan Knglish is a general requiremeni, a 
good deal ran be done. Kven diough ilie primary emphasis may be on 
writing, a good deal of reading may be done, bodi imensive, widi sharp 
quesiioning on the meanings of luords in context, and extensive, in 
which die aim should be enjoyment, as a stimidus to independent 
reading. 

TtKlay we have a new wea|M)n in our attempt to eiu outage indepen- 
dent reading. When, bat k befoie World War 1. 1 was a studem in German 
imiversities. I envied Kuronean studems the ( heap editions of literary 
works, sudi as the lieilani Bibliothek and the Classiques pour Towi. 
Today we have not otdy a wealth of exrellem reading in paperbacks, but 
a (()in|X)site catalogue of paperbacks in print. I,ow cost is not the only 
advantage of the pafHMbacks. They are coinpaci: noi so nuich space is 
devoted to( ardlK)arci as in the hardbacks. They take up little space in the 
pocket or the living-loom. In the constricted living quarters of today, 
that is an iniiK)rtaru advantage. In an age in whicfi, following the dic- 
tates of s(»-( ailed "gracious living," in many homes the bar has replaced 
the lK)ok( ase. paperbacks area fK)on not to be sneered at. A society which 
calls alioholism an illness, and yet devotes strenuous efforts to en- 
courage the spread of this illness beyond the four and a half million 
al(ohoM(s !iow costing us all so nuuh in money and human suffering, 
may well tolerate a reading habit as an alternative to the anti- 
intellectualism of the bar-room. It is perhaps part of our duty to per- 
suade intelligent members of the coming geiu^ration that a hook is a 
better companion thati a hock. 

Anothei |K)werful weatH)n. perhaps more difficult to learn to h:ui- 
die. is a high-powered die tioniuy. Whether your t)ersonal preference be 
for the Wehster Collegiate, the Aniericau College Dictionary, or the 
IVehster \eie iVorld, your Knglish department should make smr that 
every studem has a ( c )py of one of these and with prayer and pers|)iration 
you should ponder how to make students understand and enjoy the *'dic- 
tiotuiry halut." Pul)lishers are glad to help in this task. Natmally some 
studetus are linguistically sandblitid. but many can l)emadeawateof the 
fascination of the history of words, 

A piece of good news is the recent issue of a new single-volmne edi- 
tion of \\\v Mathews Dtctionary of Americanisms. It can now be had for 
$12.50 instead of the .$50 (less educational discomu) I had to pay for it 
when it was first published, tt should be easily available tosiudeiUs.Oin 
gf)f)d fortune today in ati abundance of gooci die tiotiaries is tiot always 
realized. ' 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Mathews has tiot issu(»d a revision of his 
Surx^ey of English Dictionaries publislied in 19*{1 But it still has 
useiultiess; my article * Lf)ok It I'p in Which Dictionary?"* in the 
English Heand will supplement it. 

If you do tiot ktiow Mr. (iuralnik's essay on the makitig of a dic- 
tiofiary atui Harry WarfeTs scmg of praise for the Webster's Vne iVotld 
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Dictionary, ihvy will (l()ul)iUvss bo scm you upon mjucsi by the World 
Book Company. 

Of course it is irucihai, as Leta Hollingworth poiniecloul long ago, 
control of vocabulary is a funciion of general inielligence. so thai one 
riiusi noi expect too nuich from ibe best teaching devices. Johnson 
O'Connor's discovery that suc cess in life c orrelates with range and ac- 
curacy of individual vocal)ulary may however inspire ^omv of tlie less 
promising to make the old college try» if his findings are made known to 
students. 

The value of diret t vocabulary study with workbooks is still a con- 
troversial matter: with our linguistically underprivilc^ged generation it 
seems to me it cannot be harmhil. although the enthusiastic claims of 
the compilers of workbooks are perhaps exaggerated. Some colleges 
have coiuses devoted to vocabulary. 

I think general rc^ading is the best single method of expanding 
vocabulary, and the habit once formed is apt to maimain the alertnc^ss 
ncressary to keep up with linguistic change in this field. In a college 
cla.ss one can often find opiiortunity to rec onmiend specific books and 
articles; the appeal is strengthened if the book or periodical is visible, 
hnmediate results will almost certainly be slight. I)iu even a 5% return is 
worthwhile; and I have evidence to show that the long-range* effect is at 
times surprisingly good. 

Another duty of the U'acherof Knglish at all levels is to encourage 
the sttidy of foreign languages. As Ben Franklin said, we must fiang 
together unless we wish to hang separately. The coimtry generally is 
recovering somewhat from a bad attack of linguistic isolationism^ partly 
indiiccnl by certain professors of education. You shf)uld know the values 
of foreign language study for gifted studems. Your department slundd 
h;ive several copies of tlie lK)oklet The National Interest and Foreign 
iMn^uaiies, initiatc^l by the P.S. iNational Commission for PNKSCO; 
you. yoiu self, shoidd liave read the first sevemy-two pages. I'oday I am 
not tliinking of those vjdues. I am concerned otdy with the value in 
developing the vocabidary of Knglish, 

For this purpose, of the two c lassie al languages I think for the next 
halfHcniutyOicrk will prove lobe ttiore valuable than Latin as a college 
study. More and inon* our technical vocabularicvs are composed of 
Ciicco-F.nglish formative elements. I have one friend, a professor of 
/oology, wlio says he doc*s not c ate what studies a studem w ho comes 
imo liis c lasses lias had. exc e|)t for (irc»ek. which lie would like all to have 
had. 

I .atin is likely to prove less valuable. I say this with t)ain. since 1 had 
a love affair with t. atin all tlirough my college course, and occasionally 
read it tiow. Km the strong tendenc y in Knglish today is to replace 
Katinate words with (ierinanic forms. I have for sevetal yeais been 
collec ting atljec tives and tioinis converted by hmctional shift from verb 
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advnb (onil^inaiions. I havr hniulivds of ihnn; in many insiances ihey 
are irpUicinK Laiinair in ins. Of (oinsc I disrovnvd soon aftn leaving 
rollrsr thai iheixKSst'ssionofa raiin.r.evorahnlaiyconld a! linus bedis- 
a(Ivriitai?eous, and we all know lun. die alicinpi to apply the leims of 
l.atin graniinai lo Kntflish has lont; hainpeivd oiii nndmiaiuling of 
Knglish sinu inre, and of ihe despnaic siniKgle liiiKiiists have had to 
deal Willi old-gnard drlciuitTs of ihis Piociuslcan syslcin. 

Of Ihe modern lanKiiases, inosi a)lUi;iale freshmen having had 
French, one should perhaps with many advise iisamiiniianre.sinceihe 
iii:iiien(e of ihr Norman roiupieiors of I ni^land and the long eon- 
linuaiue of hoirowins frr)m modern Fretu h make ii peihaps for our 
pur|K)se Ihe mosi useful of KniopiMii lon^nrs. 

NfXl I should plarr (Icrman; allhough ihr borrowing from this 
lon^ue has shu krned. ii has lurn arid will continue lobesiijnificaiit.Of 
(oiiisr Iialian. Russian. Polish. Pennsylvania Duu h, and st veial other 
hmsnages havr panic iilar value in ceriain regions, but moiv for then' 
own sake than for ihcir infliUMueon Knglish. 

Sonu'when* in ( ollege. loo. asiudnit should hr acquainted witluhe 
clemenls of scmanliis and semasiology, and gain sonic notion of 
phonemic s and phoncii( s. in order lo become aware of the ircacherous 
naiiirc of lingiiisiic syml)olism. Some of ibis c an ('onbtless beacciiiired 
in <omscs in comnuinicalioii. I)iil cerlaiiily die more promising should 
have an opporiuniiy lo ele( I a (onrse in Cleiieral Linguistics wMlb a 
leacber who is ahreasi of re(enl findings in ihis field. 
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Goals In Teacher Education 
Programs For Junior 
High School Teachers 
Of Language Arts 

Ai no jewi n 

lUv word "goals" in iUv liilc reminds rne lhai wv ediicalors like io 
cling lo our old fashioned lerminology. In Governnient circles 
metaphors have changed din ing ihe pasi 20 years. Whereas weonce talk- 
ed alxnit laying a firm foiindalion for our projecls. we now stress the im- 
portance of getting tlieni off tlie ground. And I am not referring only to 
space satellites. 

In planning a program of leaclier education, certain information 
seems essential: 

I What does the public want and society need in terms of education 
for its youth? Tliese are the aims of education. 

2. What kind of student is being educated: what are his needs, in- 
terests, motivatitms. and growth characteristics? The student is 
the product of education. 

.1. What cjualities and (ompetetuies should a junior high school 
teacher of language arts |X)ssess in order to achieve desired aims 
in educating boys and girls aged 12-15? The teacher is the 
primary instnnnent of eclucation. 

Also, in setting up goals, there are certain facts which we need to 
know* for New York State. What is the trend in junior high school 
growth today? What is theaveragesi/eof the junior high schools? Where 
are the three-year jimior high scIhm^Is usually found and the six-year, 
combined junior-senior high school? What subject-matter com- 
binations involving latiguage arts are prevalent in the three-year jutiior 
liigh school and in the six-year jimior-.senior higJi school? What ate the 
implications iti block-time scheduling for the pieparation of latiguage 
arts leac h( IS? Wlio is teaching core? What is taught in tore picjgrams? 
I low does (ore affect teen-ageis' reading and w liting skills and their un- 
derstatuling and eiijoyment of literature? 

Office of Education statistics gatheied during the |Kist few years 
have indicat ed that various tytxsof junior high schools are steadily out* 
distatu ing the 8-1 tyjx' of school oigatii/ation in the number of pupils 
efirolled in grades 7. 8. and 9. Our figiues for the public secondary 
schools it) New York State in 1952 shcnved that there were 151 jutiior 
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highsduMtlsnit.d If)! iiiulividid juiiioi-sniioi hif^h schools. or ;i loialof 
602 01II of 950 s(( ()ii(l:it y s( hools in yoiii Siaic' Approxiinaicly half of 
the inipils in grades 7. s! and 9 u't'ir in sonic form of junior liigli school, 
Over (hi per a-ni of sour puhli( sc(()iulary st hools in 1952 wm-fidier 
junior or junior-senior hii-h sc hools. Ibday. ilu- nundn-r is ceriandy 
larKcr. I lu- avnai-i' i nrollnicni of your junior liii;li sdiools in 1952 was 
85 i: <»l youi undivided junioi -senior high schools, II I. 

Altnosi 08 ]m iviu of your junior-senior high schools in 1952 were 
in rural < orrtnuniihes under 2,.500 and 21 per eenl were in towns rangiiig 
from 2,.500 lo 10.000. l luee-year junior high schools predominated in 
urban comnuinities of 10.000 or more. Almost 87 per cent of the three- 
year high sc hools were in < ities of 10.000 or more.^ 

The (oiuern foi the hoy and girl of 12 and 13 who are leaving 
( hildhood and entering the hec ti( transitional perirxl of adolescence is 
fierhaps the present rai.son d'etre o{ the junior high school. One of the 
l»rimary hnu tions of the jimior high school is to help the adolescent 
through this niaturational period, at the same time educating him so 
thai lie will he prepared to succeed in his school, college, and life work, 

lo help junior high school teachers know their students better, 
more and more print ipids are scheduling block-time classes in which a 
teacher is with the same < lass for two or more periods. Although such 
s< hediding arrangements are sometimes called core, or general ediica- 
tion, or unified studies, they frecpiently < onsist of two subjects taught 
during (onset utive hours with varied amounts of correlation between 
std)jef In a studv (oinpleted in 1950. Dr. Kllsworth Tompkins found 
that out f)f 01 junior high schools in New York .State resiwnding lo a 
(|ue.ti()nnaire. 10 reiH)rU'(l having bl()ck-tinKulas.ses.(N()te; The sarnple ^ 

may not Ix' representative.) Knglish and social studies and Knglishand 
cili/enship were the coml)inatif)ns taught in 31 of the lO reporting 
sdiools.^ Perhaps a lemative (on( hision to draw here is that our future 
Knglish teaduMs should have a major in Knglish and a majf)ror minor 
in social studies. 

Of coiuse von reali/.e that your teadier edu(ation program will, loa 
certain extent, be based upon data vvliidi yon (olled concerning your 
(»wn (f)llege graduates. I'or example, where do they accept their first 
junioi hi.gh sdiool employiueiu? What subjects do they teach? What 
does the comnumitv expe( t of llieni in extra-school service? How long 
do they stay in their first teadiing [Kisition? When they leave, where do 
they a((('pt employment? 

As you know, the(|ualitios and characteristics of a first-rate teacher 
have been dest ribed many limes. I'nfortuiiately, research hiis revealed 
very few factors which correlate closely with sik cessful teaching. Among 
these are a liking for diildren. emotional stability, and success in stiideiU 
teadiing. In this (onnedion. llif 1,050 delegates to the While House 
Clonfereiue on Kducation submitted a dest ription of a good teacher. 
Their statement indudes most r)f the general goals for a comprehensive 
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iciulu'i fdiKiition pioKiiHii. In iis icpon lo Prcsidcni Kiscnhdwn, the 
coinmitur on "llciw Can \\V Knou^h CWmkI IVat hcis — and Keep 
'Minn?'' wioic: 

A .i;(mmI |(M( lin is (mic ulit> h.is jii .u ii\r inifit si in ( liiMn-n .ind soiiih: Ims .i huMil 
('(llU.llion.ll l).n kuH'tliHl: is plolr'sMnn.ilh (|M.ilihr<t .Hid ( uni|H li-||l; pnsNCsse s l;o<«I 
plusK.i) .iiui iiu mmI IumIiIi. Ii.is .1 ^nnil iiini.ii ( li.ii.ii h i: iii.nnU-Ms ,i dcsiic joi st-ll- 
iin|iioNcni(-iu; ( ,in uiuk Miiisinn iisrls \\ iih nilin |mo1i smoimI wnikc is. p.ijiiits. .iiul 
ihr MMiniuiniiN : ;nul is pioiid (i| u .k hum 'i"" 'i pMilc smoii. 

In addition, du* sniKonunilicc wrote: 

Kvny pau ni w.misloi hisdiihhi kmc her u iih '^ood pcison.iliu . cniniioiuH sf.ihiliiy. 
nii(l(-islcin(lin.t; piiliriK c . siiKric inicirsi in.ind icspn i lot iHhcis.jiidi^oddlu'ulih.AII 
Ihcsriin- ilu iiiiii k nl ,i i;<mmI \v,u liri . Imii ,iII m^rdici du v mi inlniK^sciinnoi suhsiihiir 
(ni ihr SI tinliiislnp. dir rdiK ;id(MMl |M>isc. dwM oiilidriii (ccliiiKcil l)(•in^ v^uil (n die 
( hiillcMiir nl u\u liiiii; di;|[ » ;,|, < („,ii' udIv diinu^li pii p,ii.iiinn uf ilu' iiii»lirsi oidci . 

Before we consider spec ifi( jijoals in leaeher education programs for 
junior lush s( hool teachers of lanKuajnc arts, we nii^ht briefly review 
what parents and other l iti/ens expec t of youth enrolled in the junior 
high M h(K)l— reali/ing, of (ourse, thai the junior high si hool is not a 
separate segment of our public sc hool system. It is a few c ritical rungs on 
the single edu( alional ladder that begins in kindergarten and reac hes up 
into college. 

At ih*' White House Conference on Kduc ation there was remarkable 
agreement among businessmen, labor headers, farmers, educators, and 
other c ili/ens concerning what our sc hools should accomplish. In the 
field of languagearts the consensus was that the schools should continue 
to develop: 

1. I he fundamental skills of (ommunicalion— reading, writing, 
spelling as well as other elementsof effec tiveoral and written ex- 
pression. 

'Miis aim lu^aclecl die lisl. Parenthetic ally, the delegates added that 
sc hools are doing the best job in their history in leac hing these skiPs, but 
lhal continuous iinpnivemmt is desirable and necessary. 

riie other aims were basically those you know as the Purposes of 
Ediuahoti in Auuniam /Vmorrrtcv defined by the Kcluc ational Polic ies 
Cotntnission of the National Kducation Association in I9.SH. In a more 
spec ific sense, thev were interwoven in the text of \'r)luinc»lof TheCotti. 
mission on ibe Knglisli Curric idum of the National Counc il of iVacheis 
of Knghsh. How well these inajorecluc ational concerns have been stated 
for the jutiior high s( hool is illusiiated by the following paragiaph ftoiii 
\'ohune I, The Enjulish tjUi\(U(ijj^e Arts, page 1 1.1 

hihioi hi^h sdinol pioi;i,iins in dir lil^^v.li■^^^'-|l^^.M('hl•ih,^nt«Jl^i/(•(|;||(Mln(l^(•hl^^s 
ol < ^pciicnd'ol (oiunti i<> pupils nl this ,ii>(' j»iniip. Coiiiiiioi) jiiiioii^diL'scjOc lotiin- 
in« Ui unik inMcdiri in N.innns \\n\s. liNiiiji; ('fict livi'ly widi one's f;iiiiily, laking a 
pan MI niK 's (niniiiiiMiK. ctiiri 111(4 iiiin and rnjn\iiiM ific Aiiici i< all liciiia.m'. seeing 
niifst'll ill die wnild (nininnnih. (niis<i\iiii4 Innnaii lilc <ind natni.il icsnntccs. 
.i<hi('\iny and iiianuaniinM hrahhv minds ,tnd lindics. inakin.u pioliialilr iisr r>l 
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|('ismi liMir.|K iH ^^UMl^^lIr vsnilMnl lK^uH^.\\ill^l^. 111(1 N.iltH'.' ^pl^»^i^^ worldnf 
unik ,111(1 n( n|»|Mimimiirs. h.iMiii; ,i iunc wuh l«'uks, 

I ht.' a(( (miplisluncni of ihrsc ()l)j(rii\rs is (Icpcndcni It) a large 
iWiiX'iv nix)nai('ai h('i pi('par('(l in ihcairasof the lanHua,M;(»aiis: miding, 
wi iiiiiH, speaking, and lisicnin.u. We can't cxpcd a pcison irainni as a 
s<K iai studies icac hci . a s( icmc um( Uvi. or a physi( al rdiu ation dirtrior 
lo rcadi Knjulish wt'll. 

If we want adolcsicnis to learn how to live satisfactorily with 
ihcnisclvcsand others, we want thnn to find out what the best litciannr 
of i\\v past and present— which they can nndersiand— has to ofler 
theni. And if we want boys and ji^irls to lani;h al the escapades of Red 
Chief, lo sense the loveliness of woods on a snowy evening, and lo tlirill 
to the claiier of hoofbeats on the turnpike to Concord, we must have 
iea< hers who know and love literature. 'I'ea( hers who know a sniauerhif? 
of liieratare cannot help youth realize the hui in books, ihe aesthetic im- 
pact of poetry, and the si^nifiianc c of our literary heritage. 

I do not believe these aims ( an be ai ( omplisbed by a teacher wliose 
ijiinorand' of literature (auses him to teac h Masefield's "Caigoes" and 
Sandbutf-'s "Chita^o" because they seem tofit a sevenlb-ji^radecoieunil 
on rianspnrlation; or by a problem^(enU'red enthusiast who teaches 
'The Deacon's Masterpiece" because it fits in beautifully with a unit on 
driver education, wbidi in turn Is taught as lani^uage aits because 
students ( an also read. talk, and listi ii about the dani^ers of driving hot- 
rods re( klesslv. A student should not have to wait niuil he hasa probleui 
in trout fishing befote heian leel the lifeand movement of '"I1ie Brook" 
by Alfred Lord lenuyson. I'roblems are important, but there is no 
reason why a < hild's ('du(ational experiences should be restricted lo 
prf)blems and pro( esses in junior high s( bool Knglisli. As the Aiuoc rat 
of the Breakfast- 1 able out e said, " just bee ause 1 like salt doesn't mean 
that I waul to be pickled in brine." 

VVilbin the area of general edui ation. the first goal whi( h I suggest 
is tluil our prospedive language arts teachers have a broad general 
education wbic h cievelops intbemanappiec iationof man'saspirations. 
snuggles, atui successes through the centuries as communicated 
ihioiigh the media of music , ail. an hilec tuie. the dance, drama, sculp- 
ture, and most itnpoitani of all— liteiatuie. But understaiuiing the 
diguiiy of man as iransmiMed ibiougl'i Ihe symbols of tlie humanities is 
noi enough. If, as Dr. Vaimevar Bush has said, scientific fields such as 
l)ioctu'U!istiy and psyc liology arc* in their itifancy and if "Sc icMice is ex* 
paneling exponentially" we must train teachers to keep u|) with the 
tec hnologic al world in whic h they and their pupils live, loo often today 
the leac her lives in a world of the* past and the pupil in a world of the 
future. 

Our fulute ic^ac hers ttiust know theeflecis sc ietice is having on fatnl* 
ly work and tecteation as well as on imertiational telationsblps. l Uvy 
rnusi teali/e the* signific atice to tbemseKes atid their pupilsof livitig iti a 
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world with a hydrogen lK)nib and an atomic bauery— both ready for 
use; of living in a nation whoso productivity on the farm and in the fac- 
tory is almost unlimited; of living in a community exposed to the varied 
infltiences of crime comics and The Atlantic, of television Westernsand 
F.d Murrow, and of FIvis Presley and Pat Boone. FinuriMeachersneed to 
appreciate the soc ial complexities of living in a steadily expanding uni- 
verse, a constantly contracting world, and a rapidly growing nation. 
They need to understand the causes and |)ossible effects of living in a 
world |x)ck-marked with ideological conflict and nationalistic ferment; 
in a nation worried by self-doubt for tfie first time in a century; in States 
and cities sometimtvs fragmentized by racial friction and group tensions. 

Our future teachers need to realize how social and economic status 
generate the motives which in turn affect the achievemem of different 
kids in Elmstown and jonesville. The boy from a shanty near the tracks 
who whi les away his hours loafing in a pool hall or tinkering with a hot- 
rod has motives and goals in his English class which are different from 
those held by the boy who wants to become a doctor because of tlie 
steadying guidance rtreived from his wfll-tHlucated parems. i oo often 
the teacher knows the latter l)oy but not the former. 

Sttidy of tlie social sciences should help prospective teachers ap- 
preciate the courageous struggle of man to contimie upward on tlie 
ladder of civilization; also it slundd reveal the changing nature of the 
family and the impact of mass media on people's attitud(»s. beliefs, atid 
warns. A study of science should help fmure teachers to thitik rationally 
and to respect the .scientific method. Their learning of a foreign 
language shoidd awaken an appreciation of dilferem modes of life, plus 
affording a iiew look at the structure of the English language, Their 
study of world history and international relations shoidd probe the basic 
causes of war and the aspirations of nations, races, and religious groups 
—as well as the rea.sons for their differences. And finally, their study of 
American history and jxilitical .science should bring alK)Ut an un- 
derstanding of and concern for the guarantees in the Bill of Rights, a 
devotion to the hiture welfare atid security of the thiited States! and a 
consecration to the ethical and tnoral values whi( h are the keystone of 
our heritage atui our ftuure. 

I he next goal which I suggest is that of acquainting future junior 
high sclicK)l language' arts teachers with significant literature repteseti- 
tative ot varied cidtures and peoples. Such literary study would also iti- 
clude our Atnerican heritage: its concern for freedotn, for truth, and 
justic e. It would stress the struggles, toil atuI sacrifices required to build 
our Nation. It would show the beauty and grandeur of our country* It 
would encourage a ratiotial optimism for America's futme. Such a goal 
would involve a study of writers from John Smith to John Steinbeck 
with etnphasis on such amhors as Franklin, Irving, Bryant, Emerson, 
Poe, Longfellow, Holmes. VVhittier. Lincoln, Whitman. Twain, 
Dickinson, (), Hem y. It woidd int lude modern writers such asSaroyan, 
Hetnthgway, Wolfe, Faidkner, Frost, Sandburg, Jesse Stuart, Leu* 
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Saren. T. S. Elioi, K. A. R(>l)inson, Sara TVasdalc, Kufieiie O'Neill. 
Thormon VVilclei. .SicpluMi V. Bonoi, Anhui Ciuiicrman. ami many 
more. 

Besides rheir siudy of American lite ihront;l> 1 iierarnre our prosper- 
live leaelu-rs should know reriain steal literary works of the past and 
present which depict life in distinctive cultural areas of the .sflobe. They 
sliould know writers who explain why certain values persist today. In 
linies like these the heavy en\phasis on the study of English literature as 
the piece de resistance of our literature program is at least slightly 
anachronistic. Clertainly a survey course in English literature and 
caieful study of Shakespeare as a dramatist and poet, plus a close ac- 
quaintance with the works of such men as Bums. Scott. Wordsworth. 
Tennyson. Browning, Stevenson. Kipling. Dickens. Yeats. Masefield, 
Hardy, and de la Mare is essential for junior high English teachers. Of 
course, it wf)idd he well if we could keep Thomson. Collins. Wychei ly, 
and Clrahbe while we added Alan Paton. GeorgeOrwell. Andre Malraux. 
Thoinas Mann, lagore. and Lin Yutang. but the curriculum is short 
and lime is fleeting. Clertainly European. Asian, and American folklore 
should be included. Perhaps our goal here should be to show future 
teachers how patterns of culture in Clhina. Russia. Central and South 
Africa. India, and the Near East have evolved and how they are reflected 
by writers from Homer to Hemingway. Obviously, the study of these 
writers would be chiefly for the purpose of extending the intellectual 
liori/ons of the junior high sch(M)l teacher. However, sucli a teacher 
slioidd i)e al)le to use some foreign folklore, short stories. |)oems, and 
skeiclies to help youth imderstand people in other lands. 

Within this area of drama, poetry, biography, and fiction there is 
another goal which is extremely significant provided we want to use the 
interests of early adolescents to make reading a lifelong recreational 
habit and provided we wish to show them how other young people have 
solved their prol)lems of growing up. This g«>al is tf) ac(|uaint oin- 
teachers-to-l)e with the wonderfid world of teen-age l)ooks by capable 
autlu)rs su(h as James Street. Fred Ciipson, Stephen Meader. Maureen 
Dalv. C:arol Brink, Howard Brier, Robert Davis. Elizabeth Foreman 
Lewis. Esther Forbes. Bud Mmphy, Mabel Robin.son. Paul Atmixier, 
Mary O'Hara. Elizabeth Gray Vining. Betty Cavaima. Mariorie Kinnan 
Rawlings. Armstrong Sperry. Laura Ingalls Wilder. Nancy Barnes, 
Shamum (iarst. and many others, Although this list does not offer 
serious (ontenders for fiuure Nobel prizes in literature, it does include 
a( totnplished writers who generally pre.sent a sane and honest picture of 
teen-age (f)nflicts at\d ways f)f overcoming physical and emotional 
obstacles, there is nothing sentimental. r)hoi'.y. or soap-opeiish in 
(atnes Street's (ioodbye, My Lady, Esther Forbes' johnny Tremain, 
Marv O'Haia's My Friend Flickn, Joseph Krumgold's/l«rf Now Miffuet, 
Natuy Barnes' The Wonderful Year, or Carol Brink's Caddie 
IVoodbwn. And for thrills, few classics ran e(|iial William Corbin's 
fliirh thntd Home, Jatiet Elizabeth Ciray's Adam of the Road, Armstrong 
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SfH'rry's Call It Couraiir, Krcd Cii|)S()irs OW Yelln, Rohcn MoinltMn's 
Space Cadet, and Paul Bii( khill's The Dam Husters. 

I d help a(lol('S( cms clrvaio iheii \v\v\ of apprcc iaiioii and loexiend 
t'lu'ir iradins inU'icsi. ihv {vmUvi must know worihwhilc locn-aKC 
liinalincof all ly|K's. indndinK ihct lassie s whidi have Inrn enjoyed by 
generations of young people. Wilhom ihis knowledge ihe language aris 
leaeher musi depend on free reading which is usually woiih jusi ahoul 
whai ihe adjeriive free (onnoies. 

To help language aris leacheis keep informed concerning receni 
liieraiure for adolescents, ihe Ofl'iceol* Kducaiion has prepared Circular 
No. 150. "Aids for Knowing Books for Teen-Agers." This annotated 
bibliography includes 24 current reading lists whii h describe books for 
junior and senior high school youih and it lists len periodicals which 
regularly review teen-age books. Accjuainting our prospective jiuiior 
high .scluK^I teachers wilh such Injok lists and periodicals might, 
iberefore, be another goal of our tea( her education programs. 

Also, future English teachers can profit by knowing research find- 
ings concerning reading interests of junior high school students. This 
field of study would inc hide research by Ksther Andersen. Herbert Brun- 
ing. Dwight Burton. Bertha Mandlan. Kvangeline Malchow. George 
Norvell. Aubrey Shatter. Ruib Strang. Robert Ridgway. and Robert 
I horndike. Teac hers should know thai most girls who are twelve atid 
ihirieen usually like the kind of adventure, animal, humor, and mystery 
stories tlial boys like ai ihe same age. Of course, many boys like their 
advetuure stories lo be goiy. C;irls above thirteen like love stories, home 
and family life fir tion, and sentimental and romantic novels; whereas, 
mosi junior high boysdelesi tbiskitulof wriiing. Science. aviation, liob- 
by and travel books, as well as biograpliies are currently popular. 
Teachers sboidd know that where nK)tivation atid interest are strong iti 
the reader and wfiere sus}H'nse and plf)t are powerful in the story, youth 
(an read above their normal level with pleasure and profit. 

The next and perhaps most of)vious goal of all is to teach our 
prospe( live leadiers fiow reading is tauglu from the pritnary grades 
iluough high s< bool. .\( lually. ourgoal is toteacb them how todevelop 
(be lollowing reading skills in iheii pupils: 

1. lo figure out strange and (Mfficoh words through phonetic 
a!)alvsis. (ontext (hies, initial soutuls, etc. 

2. l o define* readit^g piupose 

.S. To adjust speed to purpose and the density and complexity of 
ideas in print 

K IV) lot ate main ideas, including the amhor's basic purjK)se and 
thesis 

l i) recognize tlu' author's tr)neand implied meanings. especially 
in satire. it<»uv. and vaii()us types r)f btuiior 
fi Todistinguisb between signifirutlt fadsaiid minor or irrelevant 
details 
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7. I () rt'ad newspapers. iiui,i*a/iiu's, and otiu'i material with sound 
( riti(al jnd.i;inent; to disiinj^uish lad lioni fic tion 

8. 'I o he ahle to make sound inl'erenc fsaiuldiaw (onelusions l)ased 
on one's readin.i{ 

\). To understand the hasic piinc iples ol elementary semantirs as 
tliev aflec t the author's ( larity and purpose 

10. To know how to discover the author's n*|)Utation, hiases, and 
(|ualili(ations as related to his subjec t 

11. To know how to locate information in reference hooks, 
reputable periodicals, and various literary sources 

There are other reaclin.i; skills related to ( omprehension ol literary 
types whic h junior hi.i;h sc hool lanji^iiai^e arts teac hers must be able to 
teac li. To apprec iate poetry, as well as some prose. pu|)ils nmst know 
liow to follow punctuation sij^nals, to ,i;et meaninji; from inverted 
sentenc es. (o visualize images, to understand analogies, and to interpret 
syml)ols. 

In starting a short story or play, they need lotjet their beariiii^s early 
by notini^ lime, place, and antecedent ac tion— all of which are often 
given inc icientally by gootl waiters. Karly adolescents need help witli 
flaslibacks in books like (Ibarles I .inclberi^h's Thr Sffirit of St. Louis. 
And they need help with nudtiple meanings— whic h are llie souixeof 
confusion in other subjec ts. Forexamfde. tor o//r/ a lady in a ( oiirt.iu im 
a (ourt, or before a court c ban.i;('s one's environment if not one's pm- 
pose. And one of the most important C)f all reading abilities is to be able 
to deduce why welUclrawn c harac ters behave as they do in fic tion and to 
l)e able to trace cause and effec t n lationships. partic ularly as they affec t 
people's success and failme. 

Another of our major i*()als is to train om future teachers how to 
teaeh early teen-agers to write* effec tively— that is with c larity, fionesty* 
unity, good judgment— and in accordance w^ith conventicjiial usage, lO 
ac hieve this goal I belie\e wenuisl closevelal things. First, we must teac h 
lutme Fni^lish teac hers liow to write siraightforwaid prose whic h con- 
\rvs meaning accmately and vi\iclly. Secondly, we need to accpiaint 
liiluie Fniilish teac hers with the on-going, as well as historical evolu- 
tion of our language, and how it is different fiotn othei languages iti iti^ 
flection, syntax, gianunar. and vocabulary. We should accjuaiiu them 
with die elemental y means by whic h semantic ists ate helping us to see 
how language is used to express as well as toc c)nc eal tiieaningatul (o mi^ 
cletslanci die n latiotiship betwec^n clear thinking, prec ise vocabulaty. 
and elh'c tive ( onummic ation. We need toednc ate* c)ur fntuie (eac heis in 
the puipos(*s of language, espec iaily for youth, its basic strurtute. its 
patterns, its nuances, and its social effects as explained by intelligible 
linguists. 1 iuti not tidking about a com se in .Anglo-^Saxoti: ueithet atn t 
n*comttien(lini4 an acUanced coutse in linguistics. Several of youi 
colleges alh'ady otlei sue li a couise. At Potsdatn. I believe it is c allctl 
"Mail and Langitage: I.anKi^^^U^'s and Man." 
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Atlodici siil)-^().il is (() a((|ujiti( oiii fiinitc (cadKis of laii|L;uai;(' 
with (atrlulh (ondudcd U'scaidi wliidi shows (tie ttcgligiblr 
iclaiioiisliips l)(*(\v(*('ii knowledge of roiiiial i;ramiiiai and ability (o 
\viif(\ di(^ iii('ll(>( (ivcncss ol IoikijI di.ii^taniiiiM and pat sitiii;. die iy|Hvsoi' 
^tanitnaii( al and iisai^c (miois shulcnis make iiiosi ohcti (proiMMitis and 
imi^ulat vcths a< ( oiitK loi alxaii ')() pci ( (iitol (Iksc) and du* fad (tiai 
sliidt nls learn lo wrttr h\ irrt(tnii willi ific pcisonal fu'lp of a icac (ut 
wlio knows tiow to wt ilc liinisclf. We need Ki help out fnnitc U'a( ticts 
luulct stand (tic inipli(aiiotis of tcscaK li fitiditiii^s by st holats like jcspcr* 
son. O'Kontkc. Leonard. S(orni/atnl. O'Stica. Mairkwardi. Walcon. 
Poolcy. Hrvatn. Fries, atid Pciriti. 

One of die tnosi iinporiatu i^oals in eihKaini.i; lattgnai^e arrs 
teadiers is iliedevelopttietn of ideal vo(al (|uali(ies wlii( li will serveasa 
tnodel (o du it snidetils. Also. d)t sc u\u hers slionid ktiow tiow (o 
develop \f(nH\ di( lion. atti( ulaiion. enntu iaiion. itdledion, rale, and 
pleasant (one ni their pupils' speech, rtdnrlunaiely. language arts 
lea( tiers U)o oflen iiei;led lo leadi speet ti skills dnrinii; ilieir rei^ular 
( lasses. We Ktij;lisli leadiets like lo lalk about evet v leather's IxMtii* a 
teadier c)l leailiiii; oi wriiiti^— bui in die Ktii»listi da.ssroom we 
sottKMitiies Id siudetiis iiinnible. shout, slut dieit ((uisonatn etulini^s. 
and tead po(*nv or ptose in tiiotiototie nr sitii{sotii* fashion. My t)asir 
|)()itit is dial we t an'i (otifitie itisirnc lion in s|K'e( ti loa spt*( iai < out sein 
whieli pupils deliver a ihtee- lo five-tiiituile lalk otu c every iwo weeks. 
I'oo oflen. iea( Ikms itisisi on a fortnal ( lassiooiti siiuaiioti wtietc only 
one siudetn < an lalk— ptovided ol eoutse* ttie leadier is tioi talking. VVe 
need to train iea( Iums so that lliey can let iheir students work in groups 
and (oniniiitees— always observing criteria for .speakitig and listening. 

Our fuiutc tea( tiets need lo leadi voutti to converse inietcstingly. io 
disagree |)<>liielv. to atgue from facts, to listen < ourteously and thought- 
fully. Atid ttiey need to have sotneihing tnotc to say than "Indlo" and 
"gfUKlbye." junior tiigh s( ho(d Knglisli leat hers need to know how to 
heip tlieii students do dioral trading of poetry, take part in dramatic 
ptoduciions. aiid see tlienisdves ttttdugh s(k iodtatna. Botti teadier and 
siudetn need to t)e sensitized to otal tedini<|ues used by ouisianding 'lA' 
and triotioti pidutc personalities. Kdwatd R. Murtow. DaveCiattovvay, 
Heleti Hayes, and even Cieotge (iotiel ( an leadi the obsd vaiil listetiera 
lot atKiUl flow to (otivey nieatiitig onilly. 

I sliall now move itito an area wliidi many of you may thitik of as 
ptofessiotuil education— althougli some of the goals 1 have already 
mentioned might t)e tliought of as t)elonging to ttiis field. Kratikly. 
today's dichotomy betweeti atadeinir .itui ptofessional education of 
tea( heis is. I tielieve. the awhil diasni ttiat musi f)e bridged t)efoie wu'can 
hirn out die best type of begititiing teadier. As fames Bryatit C^jtuini tuis 
said repeatedly to college fat uhies. 'in the name of the welfare of 
American youtti^call a ini( e lo the wai fare among educatots. The titne Is 
lung overdue for the professors / ihe lit)eral at tsandof educalioti lojoiti 
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loKcs and woik l(ijL;(*ll)rt lo solve ilir cincti^fiK \ |)i()l)l(*iiis and lo iin- 
prove oui s( hools/' 

lo hrahic to hiHill oncol the inu(|U(' Iiuk (iotis ol tluvjunioi lii^h 
s< liool. l(*a( h(is tinisi know \hr psvt lioloji^iial and plusiold^ic al iiatiiir 
ol adolcsiciils lioin TJ (o hi. Sue h a i;nal itu hides a knowledge ol their 
d('\rlot)nu'ntal tasks, tlu'ir at tiviii(*s and iiiteiests, their emotions, dieir 
values and ethics, tlieir ambitions, and tlieit personal tclationships. 
Rrieflv. pn)spe( tive teat tiers ne(*d to nndeistaod the maturity proliles 
and maturity traits of adolest cnts. 

In (iisi UssiiiH (he preparation ol Kni^lish teadiers. Jay T. Cireene. 
(ilitiirrnan ol tlie Committee ()n Kaii.disli I .i( cnses. Boarcl ol Kxaminers» 
New N'ork Ciity, reported on die opinions whidi 2M) |)rospe( ti\r Kn^lisll 
iea( lieis luid of rheii pn*paration in \%2, " I'lu* laiKcsl lunnlu'r/* writes 
Mr. (ireene. "Iiad woids of praise for tlu^ir hat kKround in education 
(ourses. wliidj tliey said gave rliem a iMond understanding of eluldren. 
Manv empliasi/ed tlu* pra( tical vahu ^/: tlieirtourses in ol)servation and 
|)ra( ti( V tea( liirit;. . . .In ( rit i( ism of their preparation, the largest nuuiber 
spoke of tlie need lor more help in improving their speet h and for more 
of)portunities ro speak to groups. Many felt a need for inoie op|X)r- 
lunities to apply in practical situation.s the theories learned in their 
educ ation courses. The overlapping of (anient in education courses was 
critic i/ed l)y a substantial group."* I might add that my expedience in 
oilier pans of America has inclicatecl that the su|)erior college students 
are the ones who are most vociferous in condeiiuiing the lecinring 
empliasis on the history. |)hilosopliy, and general aims of education by 
professors in separate professional cc)urses. 

In these teac lun s' evaluation of professional training, as leportod by 
• Mr. (ireene. we note several closely related goals for preparing teachc^rs 
of junior liigh school Faiglish. 

First, prospective rearhcTs need to see the lelatiotisliip of 
educatiotial philosophy and thepsyrliology of learning to their courses 
iti methods of instruction and cmric uhnn planning. VVliethera bioad 
professional course rather tfum a series of independent education 
coiuses would prevent overlapping and duplic atioti of topics and at tfie 
same lime show the* philosophical and psychological foutidatiotis of 
nu'thod and ciu riddiun. t do not know. But such a course inighi be 
worth experimenting with. In this respect, our purpose is to place a coni- 
peieni leac her in the c lassrooni— a teacher who cati provide for wide 
pupil differences in aptitudes, attitudes. knowU^dge, interests, atid goals; 
a teac her wlio knows die laws of leaniitig. who can plan a sec|ueiitia) 
t)rograni including n'sotucc units and lesson plans ititegraiiiig the 
laiigiiage arts: a teac lier who knows bow to motivate, guide, and lead 
c liildren; a teac fier who kncjws fiow to utilize iustructiofud facilities— 
refcaetue books, audio-visual devices, atid the dassioorn. school and 
cotnuiuuity libraries: and a teac her who can stimulate pupils«-slow. 
average, aiid gifted— to work iit their maxiuiutn at wliorthwhile 
educational activities. 
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A sptriiil niciluuls ( (uii sr in \\\v Iiin^ (»l liiiiHiuiHi* ails, ac nnn- 
panit'doi followed l)V siiulrnl leadline, is. I In'limNoncciirc livcnuMns 
of dm'lopinK 'li^''*^* tHliualional (onipfii'iu ii*s. As pan of die hu'iIukIs 
(oiiise. t'diu alion siiidcnis should eiiLjaHe in diriTlcd ohsei valioii of ex- 
perieneed jiiiiioi Ijit^li m hool leadieiN who deinonsli ale the methods be- 
ini? laiii»hl In the methods professor. Iti fat t. if it is true that "tea( hers 
teac h as diey liave heen taught"— all ediiration professors— and ai least 
some of the Kni;li*^h professors too— have an obligation to serve as 
models of good instriu tional tec hnirines. Nothing is more hyixx ritiral 
than for a methods professor tf) lecture throughout a tiTm on how to 
( arry on group work, how t(» individualize* instruc tion. and how to use 
other methods of teac hing. But it has been done! 

hi brief, the professional program sluudd give our future tcMc hers 
an understanding of tfie gtMieral aims (»f ediiration. the spec ific aiinsof 
leac hing language arts, the high sc hool Knglish eurric ulum. tec hni(|ues 
of lesson planning, instructional materials including textbooks. 
UH'diodsof motivating and individualizing instruc tion. effec tivespeec h 
tec lmic|ues. methods of soc ializing instruction, evaluation tec'lmi(|ues. 
the natme of adcdesc cuts, and teclmic|ues for elementary reseaich. 

The last goal wliic h I shall discuss is to give our future leac hers a 
successfid apprenticeship training in teachir^g junior high school 
pupils under cotulitions as similar as possible to those antic ipaled din- 
ing the teac her's first few years of employmc»nt. 

'Hiis apprenticesliip experience should ensure that the stiidem 
teacher tries out the metlKuls. ideas, and content whidi wehaveaheady 
outhned for our program. If there is to be a transfer from theory to |)rac- 
tice. certain conditions should prevail. First, llie student teaclierand the 
master teacher sliould w^ani to work together. For his fiist ptactice 
teaching the student teacfier shcndd also be able to select one or more 
classes that he warns to teacfi. He should observe the class, study its 
membersand kaders. and assume instruct icmal respotrsif)ilities gnidual- 
ly by taking roll, doing remedial teaching in small gnnips. conducting 
spelling drills, evaluating compositions, giving assignments, ad- 
ministering tests, and helpitig \s!\{\\ extra-dass ac tivities. 

My ex{)erietice has heen that the key persons in helping tlie student 
teacher to actjuire the basic teaching skills are the college methods 
professor wlio supervises the wc )rk done and the master teacher who coii* 
siantly observes and plans witli the student teacher. 

Of ccnnse. there are many other competencies we sluudd likeom 
hiture teac fiers to have. These include ability to direc t such extra-class 
activitiesas the sc hool publications, class plays. andassend)lv progiatns, 
as well as thedesiicand c apacity to partic ipate in (onnnunity activities. I 
know you c an think of many other goals. 

However. 1 ahrady fec^l as though "1 have taken all ktiovvledge for 
my province." The year is not 1 592 and 1 am not Sir Francis Bacon. But 1 
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\v;is ;iskal U\ sci up some t»();ils for yoni considenuion. IVachcrs and 
uadin irainini» sduxils inv now uiulci altiu k l)y many sincere Kionps 
and perhapsa fewothrrsas wcIL Occasionally 1 wonder wlu'du'r du'sins 
of (oday's parents are not Uviwii visited upon tlieir c liildren and the 
leaihersol iltcMr i liildren. Teac liersol todav'sehildifn ai(» heiiiiicritici/- 
ed lor the faults of todav's adults, who iti hu ti were educ ated dui in^ the 
2()'s and ;U)'s, \'ei some of die c ritics would ha\c' usi»(i hac k to theKood 
old days of the '20's and '.SD's. But there is no nioic to he gained hy i^oini; 
bac k in leac hei educ ation than theic is in renovalini* Luc ky Lindy's 
"Spirit of Sr I.ouis" lo fly the Ailaniit in \%H. ''The old orcler 
c hangeih'^ and teac her ednc ation must c hani;e with it. For this is a time 
when "exploreis" i.n (he seas, on the land, and in theaii are hiini^ing 
fordi wondioiis knowledge whic h ( an he used for good or evil. The 
cpiality of |)uhlic and pri\ate education will determine tin* i*c)al we 
reac fi. 

i' \<ui •>t.it»Miis.,tl'ul.!ii Sr I.iu s. h.H.lv I'i'l IM I s (Mliii..OiliH.iiiMMhi<itnMl>iii\nnl 

l iltM.ut II ihi t luti ({ sr.tti % iM'id ij i|i|r II 'i| 

■ J- lliiit. 1 iUU r. |.). 7H 71 

t I ■iin|ti..iti« } tl«««Miili I Ih |)iit* S4ltiituU iti Iiiihmi Ni hiiitK I Im H<ilit tut < «| rlii \ iihut.il \<tM h i.iIimu ill 

StiMiidux ><lf<..! t'trix i|. iN I'l'Mi |)|. t.s_' J(t7 

I t i (.Mt iH 1M« ft.ii.itinii mI t'littlith I'.ulit-it. lilt I'lii^litli )<uiiii.il \| \ \IinIi I*''iI<. |ip I Iti I 
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Creative Supervision in the 
Secondary School 



It is iilwiiys lirlplnl in (liMnssing supervision to defiiu' one's terms. 
By ( ie;iiive sn|)ei \ ision. I tnean the etuonu.^etnent. stinuilanon, and 
guidaiH (' of ea( li ie<i( lier in your ilepai tinent to his nuixinunn ( apaci(y 
so iliat tie may in turn ( ontrihute to the maximum development of every 
( hild in his ( lass. To diink of ( reaiivc snpei vision without considering 
the effec I u|K)n the ( hildren is to think ol means without awareness of 
ttie ultimate end. whic h is instru( tional improvement. 

If yr)u at (ept this definition of supei vision, then you will ai^ree (hat 
iheie is no one l)est means of supervision, no one Kiyal road to teacher 
impioveinent. What may work su((fsshdly with one type of teacher 
would hede^uudive aiul stultifyini; to another, john A. Kariky in his 
Suf)rri'tsi()fi as Htmutn Rrtntions lists seven types of supervision: 



1. Autocratic 

2. Inspec tional 

,1. Repieseniati\(' 

I. ('.oopeiative — clemoc ratic 

r>. In\ itaiiotial 

I). Scientific 

7. (iu'atiw' 



I am sure that thereaie several other types titat are modifications orcom- 
l)inalions of these, and that newer concepts will develop in tlie future. 

I'lie tnoclein concept of education fot all American youtli is 
predi( atecl on the philosophv that (he teac lier takes the c hild wlieie he 
finds hiiti and hy whatever means at his command develops liim to Ids 
maxitnum (apacity. I'he supervisor does pielty imich (he saine tiling 
with the tea( Iters under his direc tion. It is pointless to try to make a 
llorate Mtiiin or an Kli/al)eth Peahotly of every teacher who works for 
von. atid manv of us will seule foi writteti daily lesson plans; for we 
know that lor ^ome teac hers that is a professiotial vic tory. Common 
sense aticl a tnodicum of knowlecl.ue of human natuic and human 
relations will make you tcali/e th.it thete are limits heyotid which you 
cantiot go as .i supet\ isot . 

Based on my experieiK c as a supervisoi of Kiiglish teachers since 
l!MS in ihe senior high sc hoolsof New York (iity aticl for five summers in 
the New ^'()^k(;ity snmmei sc liools. and fi\'e years iti the evetiittg high 
sc h(M)ls, the follownig ate the guiding pritic iplesof myown philosophy 
of cieative supet vision: 
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\. Siipcivision works best in ancnviioninnit of mutual irsptrtaiul 
iiiulcistaiKliiii;. 

2. VviiiUn snnvih through instructional sn|H*rvision is a slow 
prod'ss. This means that the supervisor's level of frustration 
must he hi.t;h. I persoriallv do not expec t cNen a small t liant^e in 
mv entire department before eit^bteeu months have passed. 

:i. The supervisor himself nuist bea masters riti( .(puck to perceive 
the streti^ths and weaknesses of every lesson; a master-critic* 
ready with worthwhile suggestions to improve the lesson; .mda 
master diplomat ( apable of pointing out to the teacher how she 
may best improve herself without offending her. 

t, Communic atiou lines must l)e dear l)etween teac her and super- 
visor. This means faceMo-fa(e conferences; small gioup con- 
feren(es; department-wide conferences; and the \arious types of 
supervison l)ulleiins.'^ 

f). .Supeivision is both an art and something of a science. Some 
supervisors may l)e(()me skilled technicians l)ut ne\er artists; for 
ihe art of su|H'rvision is not (juickly learned* while the prepara- 
tion f)f a rating slieet is a comparatively simple process. 

(). Metliods without materials are as undernourishing as 
saudwi( hes composed exi lusively of bread* The supervisor mus! 
make availal)le t(»xtlM)oks in snfficient (juantity; reference lx)oks 
for lM)th teachers and stuilents; audio-visual aids, etc., so that his 
suggestions for improvement may be more than words on pa|HM. 

7. I'jKouragement is the best fuel to light tlie flame. This does no! 
mean the phony slap on the l)a( kor the comfort ing arm-around- 
the-slu)ul(ler philosophy: l)m a genuine desire to see sometfiing 
good and praise tlu' teacher for it. I personally find my day in- 
complete if \ ( annot write one or two notes of encouragement. If 
you look for good tilings, you will find them. .Some su|HTvisors 
follow tlie pia( ti( t' of v/riting notes of commendation at the end 
of the sc hool year, andthepradiceisagoodone. Butf)n-the-spot 
encouragemem for anytliing outstanding goes far toward im- 
proving leaf her morale (never too high these days) and inspiring 
tlie tea( her to seek ever-liiglier levels of improvement. 

8. Fairness, firnmess. and fidelity to the staff are important. Your 
staff must know that you have no favorites, that all of thern are 
iiiiportant players on the team. Kven your weakest teacher is 
better than an inexperienc ed substitute (usually oiU of license) or 
no teac her M all bee ausenoone will come in inclement weather. 

Altlu)Ugh some teachers may call you "inurasonable** (as I was 
bec ause I refused to c»xc use one teacher from marking Regents), yet you 
timsi be film when you aredelinitely in the right. I am j)roud to be con- 
sidered "inflexible" because I insist that every teacher in my department 
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sfioiild he picpiiicd (hiilv in \viitini». should src tliat lu'i room isaitrac- 
livcly d('( oiautl; slionid picvcni the Hodi from lifiii^ littficdaiid sluiidd 
slaiul on lu i firi as nnu li as possihic when slic is icac lnni». H I am ( ailed 
"inllcxihlc" for insisiiny on ihcsf minima. I wcUoinc tlicapiu'llaiion. 

(iloscK j|li(*(l lo fairness and fiinmess is fidclitv (o voni staff. Our 
snhied. panic niarly. is <()min,4 under nnwairanied aiiads Irom ini- 
(jnalifiedoi liiased ( riti( s. I ne\i'r permit theseaUtu ks 10,40 uiu hallenju- 
ed, wlieiher they (oine in my own s( hool. or in the pnldic press, When 
your staff realizes that yon have faith in them and areconfideiu of their 
aliiliiy to t;ro\v. ami that vou aie always ready toi^ive them support when 
it is needed, yon will j;o a hmj; way toward aehieving that mutual respec t 
that is the most nonrishinK en\ iujunient for maximum stinndation of 
teac her growth. 

Rome wasn't hnilt in a day and a happy and effi( ienl department 
takes yeai s to devehjp. Ve ^ .nir staff and yon must yiowor letio.i^rade in 
\Uvsv limes of uKUiy ( hauji^cs. TeaduTs. like plaiUs. will j;row and 
llomisli. (;i\en ilie pM)p< r environmeiu. the right kind of iiuellennal 
nourishmeiu iUid the pu)per dosage, your staff is IhjuiuI to j;row iiUoan 
elli( ieni team that makes vour work as a supervisor the daily u'waidiiijn 
expeiien( (' to wludi w r .is super\ isors ha\e detlicated ourselves, 

1 folin \ K ink\ Sii|>4 •viM.iii in M .in K l iimtix U<.\i<iti \) I lli .iih !'>',( |. || 

^ lUMrn. Sum tv isr.u Hill \i!tnitiisit iri tit HuM* lirix <<hiil)r titi •>! tti> N.itnii.il \nm m i.iin m nl Sr il.iiv 

Si I I l'tinit|>.iU |)M>rtiiHi l'<',7 |,|, ||s 
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Literary Theory And The 
Teaching Of Literature 



Ki.iiK is \. ContioIlN 

I w ith llu* assuiuplioii (h;i( we .iir Mill askiiit* \\\i sv two 

(incstioMs: Wliai liicialure should wv ivm \\ in (he last (wo \(mis of liit^h 
M honi aiul the fiisltwo veatsof rolh'Mc? And how should W('i('a( h it? We 
(oiiiituic lo ask these (picstioiis vwu dioiiHh olli< iai riinidda am! 
svll;d)i olleii picsi dictouiciit ol these Mnnscs atid authorities aie al 
hand, in liliiaiies and in the peisons ol various supeivisors. lo lell us 
whcU nieihods ol leadiini; are most aiipropriale. ^'et the experieiu cd 
learher is peieiniialK restless hecause he ki^ows diat. helween the 
(Uitidda and die < lassi(K)in. helween the lueihods olfi( iaily proposed 
and tlie nieilmdsac luallv used, there an* at times oidy laiiu similarities. 
Do we leal I V lielieve iIkiI a ( ollei^r ( oiirse named Shakespeare, the Ma jor 
lMa\s. a lui;li school roiirse (ailed die Developiiieiit of American 
I .iieiatme. means ihe same thiiii; in dideu'iil s( liools. oi . indeed, w ithin 
the same si liool? II we iUm \ kiiow. the sindeiits < an lell us dial no two 
(oiiisesaiealiUt'. save pel flaps in a Uw i it^oronsly le,^illlellled s( liools. In 
diese s( fiools. as ill l!)th-« entmy ham e. a do( trinaiie priiK ipal ( an pull 
oui his waldi. note dial il is nine oVhxk, and say willi the sell- 
sat islart ion ol a henevoleni despol that now everv lea( liei in everv( lass is 
explaining how die fiisl senlemrof ttie (iettvshniK iuldrcss illuslrales 
tlie li.^llt use of paiti( iples. 

lateral lire itsell is personal: tea( heis ate persons: so loo "Pupils are 
People." asone Pio^u'ssive KdiK alion .Assoc iation Kepoit seiiienliously 
leminds us. We should not he surpiised ilieii il the( (inises in lileiatur(\ 
espeiiallv the imiodudorv ones, are ( liaiac teri/<'d hv liii^hly p(Msonal 
(li()i(es ol the lileiaiuie to he sludied and liit^lily personal emphases on 
lliose aspeds of literature lliat leflec I the personal. so( iaI. pairioli( . oi 
relitiious pn*o(( upatioiis ol die leat her, die <ommunilv. ,uul die slu- 
dent, rheie is \v.) s'.d?vlilhli lor enthusiasm or peisonal en)«)vment. we 
keep lelliiiM ouiselves. even though this sometimes means an almost 
iiralional love allair with some so( iaIly si.unifi(anl (au lier in the rve. 

And ve( we know loo that, in another sense, the teaeliiUK ol 
lileiaiure is not wliollv peisonal, We have. 1 luisl. niade some pio,i>ress 
from the (lavs when ifie lea( her of Knt;lisli was ex pec ted to he simply an 
apprec ialiNe etidiusiasi himself and in make appreuaiive endiusiasis 
out of hissiudeiils. I hedire( lioiiof re( eiU movements in lilerary sludy Is 
lowani the developnieni of a program as an ariidilaied disc ipline iti 
wliii h die sludeiii is instiuded. ac (oidiuM to the measure of his ahililics. 
in the s( ietue and ail of latiyuatie iind of lileralinc. We havo seet\ lunv a 
heKinuiu.H has already heeii made in die siudv of the sirudure of Ihe 
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kniKnanc. A si^nili<iini nuinluT ol icu hers (ollct^cs, and sonic lilH-ral- 
at tscollcKcs too, .lie now |)ir|)ai int^ i('a( hns lopicst'nt a new ()r()t{rain in 
sirnciinal Iini4uisii( s. Aiul in iUv siutly ol lilnaiuir, wcarr awair ol a 
new stress on liifiatmr as a suhjn t lo he studied in adciition to theoldtT 
stress on literature as a hodvof experieiucs to heenjoyetl. In short, recent 
developments make it ne(essaiv loi us to (onsider just how we can 
a( lueve in ourselves atui in our studeius not only the(apa( itiesof the ap- 
preciative enthusiast hut also thos\ (»l tfic disc liininating s( holar-ditic. 
*I o the uiotto, "Kujoy. Knjov/* w( .MieniptiuK loadtl. "rnderstand. 
rndersiaiul." 

That this new dinu tion. oi dilfen iue in emphasis, is not a hasty in- 
novation, all willre(o,nrn/e. It isalluded totimeaiulaKain in manyj()iir- 
nals and co.nmitlee reports, notahly in Issues, Problems and Ap- 
()warhrs in the Teachinti (^1 l\nfi;hsh. a very recent puhlication of the 
Modern I.anKuaf;c Assoc iation of America ((ieo!t{e VV. Stone, ed., I hilt. 
Rinehart and Winston. I9()l) that sums up nuu h of thethinkiriKonour 
prohlem duriui^ the past 20 years. We may note particularly the 
sut*f;<*stions that form the conclusion of this ciialleuKiriK collection of 
(onnuittee reports and individual analyses. In * An Artie ulated English 
Pro);iam: A Hypothesis to Test," we (iis(f)ver conniient like this: 

"In the Ameri( an Ifi^h S( hool ((;rades 9-12), thoui^h development 
of the individual remains iheH«>Jil. intellectual development assumes 
sharper emphasis. The student is hy this lirne well-orietued to the study 
of subjei t-matter and knows that adjustment to lifedeinandshisniastery 
of (crtaiti blocks ol knowledge (uuside hiniself.. .,He should he in- 
creasingly aw.ue of literature as a uniciue way of lellecting ujxjn and 
presetuitig life— a step heyond thestory-conlent andexperietKe-tiansfer 
of youtliful leading." (p. 

rile lugh-s( hool student is expec ted lo have discovered the tools of 
the knov.'l(*clge embodied in lileiatinc*. 

"hi higli sc hool, also, some itilioduf tioti should be given by the 
Knglish teac her of the whereabouts of c lassical expiession of ideas thra 
have animated modian literature in IMato, Luc leiins. Cicero. Augustine, 
Dante, and Nhiniaigtie, , , ." (p. 

Again, in discussing the kind of liaining desiiable in the first two 
yeais of college, this repoii cotitinues lo stiess tlu* necessity of a wider 
knowledge and a deepei utuleistanding of liieiauue, 

"At this level teac hers shoidd be concerned with(a) inleusifyiugihe 
students' iuicaest and their desire to fortii good slatulaitls of judgemetU; 
(b) iittprovitig their reading skill by demattdiug tnore perception and 
setisiii vity; (c) helpifig tluan lo umlerstand certain of the mastei pieces in 
tfie Ktiglish^Atnericati iradiiir)n; (d) giving thent some setise of iheeoti* 
tifuiiiy of (hat iradilion." (pp. 

The catehd leader of the repcui will note that the program of 
F.tiglish studies is not a mere listing of hc)oksiobegoi through or blocks 
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of \vh\vi\ iiiloimalioi) lo hv 'M L|uiu'il l)iit a dircdcd inovcinnit lioiii llu' 
nKMiiciil wlu'ir \hv sludciii luccls liicraimr on llu' level of shareable e\- 
pcrinue. lhroui;l» siutcssive siai,n*s of girain knowlnlKt'. is,\vi\\n uii- 
(lt'rstaiuliii.i^ ami more iiiatme judKin^il. The eiul in view, aiiaiiied Uy 
lelalivelv few i)Hl. it is hoped, appioxinialed in some measure by all, is 
ihesiaiosof ihe s( liolar-< riiit w liojndiAvs liieialuuMin ih(» basis of expert 
knowled^i'. The s< bolar-iiili( is expetled lo have maslered whal the 
(oinmitiee calls ihe five approaches lo lileramre. namely, lexiual 
srholaiship. dose analysis and inierprelalion of a liteiary work, ihe 
ability t()tlise()ver the iiit('ra( ti()n of works of literature and the history ()!' 
ideas, the ability lo apply eriiiral theories and a ( ultivated romparative 
jiidKmeni based upon knowledge of a foreign literatuie in its original 
language. (See p. 210.) 

' I he program, duis. is iiu remental; that is. the same kind of liteiary 
work, indeed ihe same works. Siiake.speare\ plays, for instaiue, arc 
studied again and again but in different peispedives and with in- 
creasing intensity from high seliool through graduate sc hool. It is also 
se(|uential; that is. it provides for the study first of individual worksand 
authors, then of the literary types or genres. tluMi of literature in its 
liistorical (oniinuity. then the more difficult problems of scholarship 
and critiiisiii. In short, the program has a plan, a rationale; it ha.saneiub 
and the means to ac hieve that end. a sense of the whole and its related 
parts. This is to say that it proposes a theory of literary study c lear in its 
main ot)je( tivc*s but wisely indistinc t in its presc riptions as to the time 
and the place these ol)jectives should be stressed. 

Some of yon will have already noted a paradox developing in this 
brief disc ussion of some of the findings contained in t.ssuf\s, Problems 
ami Approaches tn the Teaching of English, I'he program of Knglish 
suidies stresses knowledge and disc rimination. It plac es great einpliasis 
upon the humanistic content of literature. For instance, in "iateralure 
and Americ an Kduc ation" the distinguished aMhors set fortlr'the fun- 
damental reasons why literary studies shoidd form a staple |)an of om* 
educ ation." I'heir |)rinc ipal rc^ason is that litt^ature enlarges the life of 
human beings. It does so. tliey say. in four ways: by enlarging the 
readcMs' exfu'rience in human understanding, their experience of other 
(omuiies. their experience in cpiality and their ex|)erience of tlie l)a:st. 
(See Issues and Problems, p. Ibf).) At bottom all tlu'seex|)erienresa!('CX- 
peiiencc's o( value, not sim|)ly of tcrlmiciues. They contribute to tlie 
student's practical need to understand himself atul bis society atul to 
couuiumicate that understanding among others. But most of all they 
aie, taken together. "tbeenaf)ling act of the sold." whereby men (ometo 
possess the means ol ac hieving the fullness of tlieir luiman |)OWc/ts. Yet, 
while the leaders )[ our profession have clearly .set fortli a theory of 
literary study emphasi/iiig c ritical values and judgments, nowhc»re in 
the ac nial piogtam conduc ted in the Americ ati sc h(K)ls, save in tlieatx^a 
ol tiaining lor the IMi.l).. is there ati ac knowledged place for the fofutal 
study of tiuu theoty. Not clocks the program make a special place fcH* the 
kitid Of critical guidance tliat is available to tlie teachers in training. 
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h.vvu iUv Ixjoks ihai cinixKly ( riii( al theory are |)repared for prospective 
leadiers.i Few are direc led lo the student of English, 

The paradox iheii may he staled in the (juestion: Should we not tell 
all Knglish siudenis, in a more formal and (onremraied way, jnsi what 
we aie up U)? And if we should, does this nol mean thai we need lofinda 
place, somewhere heiween ihe I hh grade of high sc hool and ihe 
sophomor(» year of college, lo 'Mesent whai ihe ancienis called the Ars 
Poetica, or a poeiic. whai ihe I8lh cenlury called ihe Elements of 
Liieraiure. whai ihe lOth cemnry called ihe Principles of Liierary 
Crilicism. and whai modem aesiheiicians call Theory of Literature? 

I happen lo believe ihai some kind of poeiic , one ihai sets forth the 
origin, lec hnicjues and end of liieramre and ihe various ways ii may be 
sludied, is a fundamenial necessiiy in any English program. Poeny, or 
imaginative liieraiure in general, considered as a school suhjeci rather 
than a source of personal present |)leasure, is incomprehensible wiihoui 
a |K)etic. Wiihoni siandards lo guide. Inu nol lomoriify, bisjudgmeni, 
the student rnay well adveiunre iunong inasierpieces wilhout ever dis- 
covering ihorn. or. laay W(»ll discover ihem. aschildren do ihe Easier eggs 
an artful parent has made it easy to detec t, yet not know why a master- 
piece is a rnasterpiec e. Perhaps this is why masterpieces, like Easter eggs, 
aie marked with a price: "Shakespeare's //r^/N/f/— extremely valuable**; 
"*Ossian, once thought valuable but now inieresiing as an ingenious 
fake"; "Kilmer's 'Trees'— meretri(ious atul sentimental. ^ With a 
|K)eiic, on the other hand, the student is prepared to ask important 
questions about ()oeiry. These cjuest ions began when the fireeks in- 
(|uired wliy Homer's Iliad and Of/v.s.v^'y d(*lightecl the old and instructed 
and delighted the yotmg, and will not end even if we c ome to answer the 
riddling inquiries that Mr. Eliot fui^ proposed about the pastness of per- 
sonal iKieiry and the contemporaneity of the poetry of the past. 

A |)ot it seems to me. is as nec essary to the study of literature as 
scientific method is to die study of science, as logic and episiemology are 
to the study of philosojihy. True, it is not a scientific meihod, nor is it« 
siric tly speaking logical, but it is a method drawn from an age-old yet 
( ontinuing t»xperience. It does inform and harnioni/e siandards of taste 
aful judgmem; it does make for that exactness of desc ription and that 
developed comparative sense which, as in Cloleridge's analysis of 
Shakespeare's genius, has the force if not the formality of scientific or 
logical detnonstration. 

lliese assertions on the nec essity of a poetic clo not lack arguments 
to snp|M)rt them but rather the time to do them justice on this occasion. 
Moreover, it is difficidl to imagitie seriotis objec tions lo the intrinsic 
value of a study that pmges enjpyment of its idiosyncrasy and evokes 
froni sc holarship both the decision and the expression of that decision 
Ihai illurninaie and explain and stiimdaie die study of literature. It is a 
poeiic that tioi only whels the appelilie for literary experience but also 
discovers the tneans of evaluating and re-evalmilitig that experience, ll 
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ki't'ps !^"l•lh()Il1.^ ilu' laiiiali/inM mysiny— "PoiMiy is more 
phil()s()plu(al than lusiory" aiul inoio tlrliKhlful ihan philosophy 
bcrausc of its staiificaiion of all iiian's ladiliics. Fni poftiy is, among 
other things. ilu'cmlMKlimrnt of wisdom. Bui,raihn ihanatlnnpt ahas- 
IV snmmarv of (he iiurinsii mrriis of a poetic . we may more i)rofiiably 
(onsitler several objei lions lo ils (oiiiial snidv at the end of hi^h sc hool 
or the he.ninninK of (olle.m'. 

I'hr firs! objeelion comes fiom an educational publisher of some 
experience. HavinK failed lo discover a poetic in use i'lthe schools, 1 put 
this c|ues(ion to liim. "Do you |)ul)lish or do your well-studied eotn- 
petitors publish a poetic ?" I le assured me that there was none, so far as 
he knew\ in geneial use amon^ the UinU sc hools: that, although many 
were axailahle lor the colU\nr freshmen, few were ac tually used. For the 
most part, he said, a poetic . or a theory of critic ism. wasdeve! nm\ inad- 
\ancrd eouises. " I'hat's where it belongs, doesn't il. at the end of the 
standard couises in composition and literature?" 

It does belong there no doubt. A study of the poetic frcmi Aristotle 
and Plato thiough Honue. l.onginus, Dante, Sidney, Diyden, Johnson, 
Coleritlge. Arncild, clown to our day. is a capstoiu'of all serious liieiary 
study. But how often is the capstone put in i)Iacr? At the end of his 
studies the student who has comideted a couise in thcu)ry will be in the 
position of an explorer who now knows where he lias been. But did he 
not have a right . along with those who hatl no course in theory at all. to 
know hefoif hanci where he was going? 

In answer to this my publisher friend said. "Wecloprovideati infor- 
mal treatment of what you call a i)oetic . tn the hurocluc tions lo our 
books on liteiatiiu'. in headnoies and comments, in essays on 'I low to 
Read a Novel' and How to Read a Diama,' and so on, we supply llie 
ecpiivalem to a poetic little by little/' I'he key word lo this objec tion is 
the woicl eqiuvalent. But may we really say that the apparatus of an 
atuhology. nec essarily lestric ted to the service of the tradings, can ade- 
cpiately raise all the cpiestions involved in a poetic, or give all the 
cpieslionsa pioporticMiatc'tiratiiieiU? l'riit',skillhilcoiiiinent,searclung 
in i ru( iai poems, the (onsiaiu exposure to good poetiy, all lend todis^ 
pose the stucletu lo the ac c eplanc c\ in a sidnonsc ions way. of the prin- 
(jples that uiulc'ilic imaginative liteialure. Hul dispositioti to accept 
print iples may never u'sidt in an ac tual gt asp of iheni. 1 ^earning from 
the expeiieiue of pailicular poems may never icsult in a thorough 
sduiinv of the pocMic princ iple, any mote than tepeatetl particular es* 
petimenis netessarily tcsult in the masteiy of experimental niethod. 
llal)ilnal emphasis on how to icad a poetu leads one up to btit nol imo 
theauMsconlaiiud in iltepirseiulyneglec tedc|uestions: VVhai ispoeitv? 
What are ils elements? What are ils values? Why do we trad it? Itoxv is 
( OIK ei tied with piocess: what and wh\ with values. We all can |)oit1l to 
inuenious essavs thai explain, or explicate, llie h<nv of a pocMti. ils 
(oherence ol ihcttu and image, without ever touching on tlie human 
value of tlie (ohereni whole. Is it for this icasoi, thai, for almost ihirly 
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years, iho inajcsjy of Milion, who sonuMinirs lapsed iruo ilu* iiuohcrcncf 
of tnyslcry. vas less expli( aiecl ihati the wi y wii of Donne? A |K)eiir may 
induce an undue s(»veiiiy lo iiinovalion. hul il is ihe infallible pieser- 
valive of achievcmenJ. 

Perhap.s the niosi inipcniani objct cion U) fonnal siiidy of liieiaiy 
theory clnslers around the word difficulty. One diffic ully (onecrns ihe 
delerminaiion of a (onunon poeiir dieory. thai is, one thai explains the 
whole lK)dy of writins ihal is in( liided under the term KnKlish lilerainre. 
Like the British Consiiiuiion. or whal we (all the VVesicrn irathiion. a 
poeti( is not lo he foiuul mmpleiely in a single w ritten donnnent with a 
surrounding glossary of interpretations. One c annot explain it by point- 
ing to rnatheniaiically precise des(riptif)n in a dictionary or an en- 
rylopedia, or to works crowned by an Academy or to hooks c hosen by 
popular voie at conventions of the Modern Language Assoc iation or the 
National Counc il of Teachers of Knglish. A poetic cannoi be raptured 
and reduced to permanent statements. It is ratluT a body of principles 
capable of many fonnulaiions and indefinite expansion. It is drawMi 
from iKioks that have been found to be inchspensable for a full un- 
derstanding and interpretation of liierature. I'hus it includes the 
bic)giaphical ( riiic ism of Samuel Johnson as well as the analysis cjf 
Aristotle*, dieesilu iic sof Burkeas well as the historical interfrn'tatioiisof 
r. S. Klioi. 'The h)e.sis fmrnnis smvives hardly becauseof advocacy or 
partisanship, rarely bee auseof fasliions in ideas, bin because it alone ern- 
biaces the polarities of classicism and romanticism, realism and 
idealism, convention and revolt, tradition and experiment. It survives 
bec ause, like imaginative hterature itself, it cannot be forgotten without 
irrefiarable damage to our collective memory of our most valuable 
lumian experiences. Hence to call it difficult is simply to say that the 
study of literatme is itself diffic ult. We may say further that the greater 
ih(»valu( sasid)jec t contains, the greater the difficulties we have in study- 
ing it. Diffic ulties tlien are unavoidable if we are todo jusiiceio thesub- 
jec I we profess (o tea( h. 

\hiy we now come loom conclusion by chawing one? The curreiu 
program of Knglish literature studies in the American schools does set 
forth a desirable end. the formation of the scholar^criiic. and it does set 
forth (he means lo ac hieve it. tn this program the emphasis on un- 
dersiatiding and evaluation is decisive. .Should wv not agree that some 
placr shoidd be foimd for a |)C)etic early in the Knglish program, where 
wc may offer the gieatesi beiu'fii to the greatest nmnbei? And if we. un- 
like our predecessors in the teaching of Ktigli.sh, do not have a poeilc, 
should we not hold ourselves responsible for developiiig one? 
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A study of ihf laiigniiKt' achievrinciits of pirschool childiert may 
help atvsiver some quesiions fmiueiuly askttf by (oinposiiion specialists 
and rpi3)iiint to stwie new directions in I)ead1ng instrnction. 

One id the lumv irreni si^»(«ienis of the problems confronting 
leadiers of writing is phiased thus: 

"H(»u (l(»('s w wivv un s|K'akri I a( hiallv mvni'iaU' tlu' svuwin vs hv mvs in (Us< ourse? 
I low is he .ihic to iiiakc up senifrurs that hv \u\s mr\v\ svvi\ oi heard before? VN'hai are 
theexai i lelalions beiweeii wm nig ami speakinj^?. . . W'Um islfa'M lalion beiween die 
habiiot wwlfieailiMKaiul skill MniAvtinii.H?* (Albert Ku/liabw. "IC. iMeshiiiaii Kiiglish 
.111(1 tbr l-iHtiie' 111 {hvi)i[A\Wi:\iss{\vn\(A)llt^'iir(:(impo\itu)nau(l^ 

/ytiihongh we can agree wi* ibe amtihor that solutions to tbese 
problems are difficult, we should be able to make some educ^^d guesses 
which can be affirmed or denied through experimemtution. Liifiiinilly we 
niigiu begin our exploiations with the procediures vwwnsciously 
followed by thf)se who are learning to speak, the itifani babblers. 

We know that baby Johnny's first experiences with language aire 
secured via auditory and vocal organs. The child may use his eyes to 
watcfi the speaker, but the major orgatis of communication are the ear 
and the mouth. For the first five years of his life the average youngster 
will depend on these two media of expi ession for speec h and language. It 
is only when he enters school that the child will begin to translate his 
spoken words into s^Krific giaphic symlK:>ls. That is. his first year at 
scliool will compel bun to familiarize hitnself with his language mrt eye 
atul hand. 

Just how familiar does Johnny become with the language thtough 
heai itig and speaking? A little calculation will reveal that a child hears 
and uses some 20 million wordsduritig his tineeor four |)reschool years. 
As described thus by Dr. Riuli Stric!:land. 

\ (hild ol tinec nt foil! has been esiiinaled lo Im- liiiKnisiic allv inadive only ID 
Miiiniies of liis waking da\ with foni inimiies his longesi perlodof silence, lie says ap- 
ptosiinaiels 7r)(M) words jM-rdaval dueeand |(),r»OI)at (Thi^ iMnfiuairc Arism the 
Irlrffiffitiirs SV ///>/>/, 80) 

I his means that Johtmy has interpreted and coinfwsed some two to 
tinee million sentetices before he sets foot iti our schools. He has un- 
derstood or formulated hundreds of thousands of simple, cotnplex, and 
compound sentences; he lias sytuhesi/ed every part of sjwch into 
countless phrases atid c lauses; atid he has used rationally, though un* 
(f)ns(iously. such concepts as gerutuls. partici|)les, strong and weak 
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verbs, pnfiu i (ciiscs. \\\v impcKiiiNc iiummI, ihv passive voice, phoiicmesi, 
headwords, and. a hosi olOilin lUJiioiis ( reaied hy liii.miisis who have 
given these ideniiiies a lotal hahiiaii()ii and a name. 

Kurilierniore, and very signifitani for reading teachers, johnny has 
h'anieil i()ol)seive (he signals ol (he l'.ngli>h language. Thus he knows 
that soniediing is wrong when he hears snth sememes as: 

Thr iv\(» hoN vvcir luiu,m\. ^'cnUuKin hidic sleep ,i Iniii; (iinc 
|-(l(l\ likts ill sjcriimi; Sh t'|» in.ikrs he Uv\ MiiiuMiinrs died. 

I le realizes iliai two signals a plural form; yrsterdny signals a pasl-tense 
form; to signals an infiniii\ e lathei than a parlieiple: v/r^Afw signals ihe 
ohjeeiive form of ihe pronoun ui this i oniexi; and feci signals ilie word 
order timl sometimes, ralher than somrttmc.s tired. 

During ihe early siage.s of learning to read, Johnny's anxieiy lo 
idemify each isolaied word in prim correrily will affe( i hissen.siiiviiy lo 
language. Tuless he is lousiamly eauiioned lo e()ni|)are whai he reads 
wiih whai lie has learned ahoui die language ihrougli listening and 
s|)eakiug. his eye will compel hisear ioa( ( t'pi sueh language fallacies as 
the following; 

I'hr Ik>\n l(»c»k llir htUfsr In llir Nf.iblc. Sleep iii.ik<'s liiiu (eel liied vn^/r//i//fq. I'he 
Itnle />ovv \au' luirijurv NcnUkIiix ImIiK shrrp a ltini» imie. 

The experiences whic h shajH'd ihe oral language jolinuy takes to 
sc hool as his basic inielle( liial treasure should help us discern new 
avenues of approach to redacting insirudion, 

No one spends time systematically teac hing the child to create the 
millions of phrases and sentences whicli help him to comrmmicate effec- 
tively. A motfier. for example, does not plan to have her two-year-old 
hegin using simple pfuases because research workers h[ive foinid that 
these are in common usage at that age. hi hut. one speech ex|)ert 
characterizes her efforts to lielp the infant to .speak as follows: 

"All auihohts on diitd (.iir tmiv sjid dwii (hddien le<Hti i(tsp(><ik iint l)e(ause()t 
piiienhd Icm fuii>> \m in spile (d ii. I'lUMveni^ec Itild (en.nnls dttcN M'eiil lo eMliihit ,) 
leiiuik.ihic (oacciuiie spcec li when ilieicin liitiM issofM)oi iliai il \mK\\\ merits 

die n.iine. All ih.u inosi voiinu p-iicnis kiiowof (eiUilxinHoj i;dkiiiM isihiii ihevshonhl 
hold oni an ohjec i .iiid lepe.ij ih ii.imeow'i .ind ovet. Nleainvhile. dle\ hope that tlie 
iiiiiade will ha[)f>efi, and it iistiiilK does. Lkit some dlildleii need inote skillftil 
teac hin.i* .it'Ul do m M a< cpiiie speec h iiiKll sue h teac liiiit^ is (otllu oiniiiK." iSpcn h Car- 
mttou ht^titl){r\ and A/W/i^Ws b\ Chailes \ ,ih kipet. Prenhce Itall. I!».")|. I ll) 

AIHifcDiig'h \m 'Riper iniagines that it is a rnirac le that children do 
learti\ speak. \\v does not expet t such prodigies in tfie development of 
teadlijljig skills. In an earlier c liapier. fie asserts; 

•"It is line thai iiian\ ( hildieti leatii lo speak wiihoui anv (oiisi ions ot deliberate 
teat IntiHiin ihe pail of i hen patenis. tiKleed. some( hildrende\elopspee( h dt^spiteiti' 
oedihh p(M)i leaching meilKids, einoiioiial (otdlids, and pah'ntal neglect. In a 
sdinlat niantiei. even (hon)L,di some dnldien have learned lo read bv spelling ont 
Hmina'Shave si^ns aloii^ (he InMhwav. v\e siill emplov eletneniaiv s( hool iea< bets 
who spend seals piepatin.H ibeii faskof (ea( hin.u diildien how loie.id. riie*ikills 
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idvolvid iij) spm I: twv fai iiinir < uinplcx than ihosr in mutiiii;, yvi how inun^'^)gfirciiis 
havr evri iracl a wokI on rlu- sul)jc( i uf loadiini; a (hild fo lalk." 

T%r aiuhors of Thr Torctk lAghters — Tomorrow's Teachers of 
Headhifr miglu dfeat(iw wirh ihv above suueineiu on rlie picpamBion of 
reading icadu'is. Kurihit rinoif. some ivadinf»; t'X|H'rt.s would dis|KUiiK' ihv 
ymmoumvnwfU roncerning hhv iclarive complexiries of the ®kiMls of 
reading and si^'aking. No dou#i few reachers of reading woidd fai^^or a 
plan to entrust reading instruction to the parents on the argument rhat 
the child who learned lo speak successfully at home could therefore leai^rt 
tio read successfully at home. 

Yet wc may well ask the (juestion:— Why do almost all chiiJdren 
learn tocommunicaiie by voice and ear, while a large percentage oliflhem 
never reach a happy self-confident level ofsuccessz'/rteye-aind-han#(/.^., 
writing) com ni im i ca t i o n ? 

VVc would like to think that reading is a more formal accomplish- 
ment requiring more disciplined training, that s|x*ech is a necessity for 
survival where reading is not. (7*he blind, deaf, and mute do tern to 
comnuinicate, too.) However, what is far more likely to explaii^ John- 
ny's failure with print is his paucity of reading experiences as compared 
with his plethora of speaking experiences. 

In learning to speak, the ( hild, to some extent, follows tlie pattern 
set by primitive man who produced sounds in sufficient repetition to 
create a system of conununication; that is. the quantity of sound im- 
itations yielded the quality of recognizable words. The child babbles and 
chatters endlessly in his first two years, until thesheerquantity of words 
he hears and the number of ratiotuil ;sounds be enunciates flower into the 
meaningful messages enabling him to lake a normal place in the world 
of conmamication. It should be added that liisparentsand relatives will 
approve and encourage his creative speech efforts and tend todisregaid 
his countless huiguage errors. To repeat, if we consider the miracle by 
which the untaught child, regardless of nationality or intelligence, 
learns to speak the language of his parents to the |xjint where he is the 
envy of the most educated foreigner, we must conclude that tlie stagger- 
irjg number of words, phrases, and sentences heard and used over a 
peri(Kl of years in a mentally hygienic atmosphere is the key factor in tiiis 
achievement. 

This emphasizes the major weakness in our reading instruction. 
Johnny does not attain quality reading (effectivecommimication with a 
writer) because he does not experience quantity reading; that is< because 
he does tiot concentrate visually on millions of wordsanuuallyjustashe 
heard and Si|X)ke that number in his fionreading years, l oo tnany John* 
nies are still in die "babbling*' stage of reading because they do not 
spend suffii( ient hours with print, daily and weekly. The pupil with 
limited reading practice resetnbles the youngsters described thus by Van 
Riper: 
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. . ."c IuKIm ii wlio ii,iv<* iuNi ilu n .is .1 irsuh ol illiirssoi m < uh ni h('(|iu-iMly 

luM* inicllii;il)|{> sprfth In Mu h .1 (l<'i.'.trr ih.il tn.iiu ol ilu's|H'((h sninids iiic never 
ieK*iiiuHl " 

Jiisi luiw luaiiy words iliics ihf ;ivc!at;f s( hciolbciy |K*nis(Mnnually? 
nutint; his first \\uvv years, wlu'n word-rciognition skills arr iht* fdcal 
point, hcwill speak perhaps 5, OOOto l(),()0()woi(ls daily. I)ui will not cast 
his eye on more than a tenth ol th;M ninnl)er. This is to he expected. 

However, when he reaches the fourth i!;i'M\v and has learned tocope 
with a majority of the sonnds of the written language, he shoidd be ap- 
proaching independence in reading through a daily diet of some 7.500 
wor(b. R('s(*arch reveals that an average fourth-grader can read and un- 
derstcAud some 1,000 to (i.OOO words. (Arthur I. Ciates in the May 1962 
issue of The Reading:, Teacher) Instead, it is doubtful that Johrmy reads 
2.000 words of narrative and other reading matter daily in the average 
classroom. 

I -nfortunately. we do not provide opporiuruty for daily silent 
reading as a recognized necessity in establishing the reading habit and 
fostering intellec tual growth. We imagine that the home is the proper 
place for silent ridding and that it is a waste of lime 10 allot 30-45 
minutes daily to an activity in which the teacher plays but a minor role. 
Although reading can take place f)nly between the reader and print, as 
instructors, we do not hesitaK* to interfere with that twosome constantly. 
We have established hundreds of reading skills and justify our .separa- 
tion of a pupil from his book by insisting that these skills must be taught 
in the classroom before we can permit Johnny to read at some length by 
himself. 

We cat! only s|xn ulaieon Johnny*s success with language if he had 
been deprived of voir e and hearing for two-thirds of his waking day dur- 
ing his tmldling years. But we cannot conceive of a healthy teenager un* 
able to conimunicate in speech. If we assume thai every child, not just 
mar^y, h»arns to fulfill his tasks of communicaiion required by voice and 
ear becau.se of the sheer a( cumulation of verbal experiences, we can ven- 
ture rhe hypothesis that the youngster will ac(juire similarly the com- 
plexities of reading (oinmunicaiion through saturate contact with 
print. 

Clertaiii objections to this pro)X)sal of a definite period for quantity 
reading daily will be considered and answered below. 

I. Woti't the mechanical concern for the number of words read 
emphasi/e mere word readin^g raehe" than tneaning and thought? 

There is no doubt tb* if the child could read siletitly without gar- 
nering any ideas or ( inotiotis from the page, such efforts to itnprove 
reading would be fruitless. I fowever, only the occasional rare child can 
continue running his eye over thousands of words without absorbing 
both interest and entluisiasm for what is communicated. 
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2. Wliy nut ( otitimie the prt'scnt practice of depending on out-of- 
school hours for extensive reading? 

This would be wise if the teacher coidd direct the learning situation 
in pupil homes. But she is unfamiliar with the physical, psychological, 
and cultural conditions of most pupil homes. Ciertainly the vast majori- 
ty of parents who avoid books provide strong incentive for their children 
to emulate such neglect of literature Unfortunately, there are loo many 
such homes. A large percentage of adults today do not have worthy 
reading habits because the schools they attended regarded silent reading 
as a chore ro comi^ere with such home interests as the radio, |x*rsonal 
hobbies, family soc iali/ation, and domestic tasks. 

3. What can be done for the pupils who cannot or will not par- 
ticipate in this program? 

Although these groups seem to create problems, the teacher will dis- 
cover that the class atmosphere din ing these book hours resembles that 
of the occ asional intervals devoted lotesting. The nature of examination 
periods compels individual effort from the least competent student. 
When it Ihtoiir's obvious to the recalcitrant youngster that all his 
classmates are busy with a task where results are recorded daily, it will be 
almost im|x>ssible for him to occupy himself otherwise. As for the stu- 
dent whose sight vocabulary is limited, the teacher will need to supply 
special reading materials to suit his abilities and interests. 

4. How can we evaluate sue h classroom practices? 

Standardized silent-reading tests may be administered to ascertain 
progress in reading. However, we should not be unduly alarmed if the 
pupil does not achieve month-for-month growth in test scores at first. 
Thepareiu needs no standardized test to assure her that once her johimy 
begins to use words orally he will develop successful conuiumication in 
time. 

It is most important for the child to note the number of words and 
pages read daily on appn)priaie prepared forms. The titles of Ixjoks 
should be eiueted on the pupiTs permanent record and considered part 
of his aiinual progress. Such nf)tations are excellent for the child's 
morale regardless of his leading al)ilitv. 

5. Wluit is the role oi leading skills in cjuantity reading? 

Wliile IK) basic dtenge in the pievailiiig methods of leacliing word* 
M*(()gni(ioii skills is (onteniplated in this philosophy of r(*adiug, it is 
vital to have nuuh more time di voted to practical use of the child's 
knowledge of the language signals disc ussed previously. In a les.son on 
phonic s» for example, the teacher should take advaiuage of Johnny's 
fatniliarity with the structure and meaningof .sentenc es. I hu^ in exploi- 
itig die phonogram, "fl." the instructor should elicit the nonsense 
tesuUing frotti each incorrect choice of word in reading the following 
setitences. 
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Moihci pill ihe III Ihrcikc. {flw. flnoi . (hii. Ihiinr, fldui ) Hiihv likes loplay 

Oil \hv (fly, lira. flaL fhioi. tl.iiiH ) 

Children should be given extensive prac tice in correning su( h errors as 
the following. 

Mdlhci |UU \\\v biitiv on itu* iU. I hr l)at)\ lii\ iUmt un lui hack. 

Moihti li(*>;an ptii flame in ilic (akr. She htushni a floni hoin ihe hahy. 

Thus Johnny will be learning phonics in the meaningful language 
he is a(c listonied to and he will be preparing for his silent reading. 

f). Why not use an auditorium for mass silent reading and thus 
relieve some teachers for other res|x)nsibilities? 

Ahhoiigh such an administrative measure might seem practical, it 
should be avoided. Reading guidance is most effective when Johnny 
knows that the teacher is interested in his daily achievements. The 
anonymity of an auditorium would encourage undersirable reading 
habits. 

7. Can all books for the appropriate school level help achieve the 
aiiiis of (|uantity reading? 

Only the sfiort story, the long story or novel, and the intimate 
biography can be used to gain our ends in this program. A t:ile facilitates 
the enjoyment of thousands of words at onesitting. Most dramas, poetry* 
the informative essay, the periodical, and the subject text must be studied 
and cannot be read rapidly despite the pupiPs interest in thecontent. It is 
not wise U) encourage the chiltiren to interrupt silent reading to cotisult 
dictionaries. 

8. When should children begin this program of cjuantity reading? 
As soon as pupils have mastered a sight vocabulary of 100 words they 
should be given a (juiet period where tfiey can read l)Ooks described thus 
by Dr. Anne M. Fagerlie. ("B(K)ks for Beginning Readers** in the March 
19f)2 issue of Elementary English) 

"i h AvcNM. a h(Hik fni hri^innini* icadriN ninsi haM's(iin(*ihini< wvnv lhan a < (initollat 
ai)tiLiM I hr su\\\ should hau' siK h a sMfUiM inicicM pnll (hat Mum hiki (tcios nor 
uani in phi ihr honk asuir unni he hasfinislicd icadniu ii. Sue h a Ixtok is " rhcClai in 
lilt' I laT* fi\ I)! Sui ss." 

i he time allotment ( an be increased so that children in »^ intermediate 
grades will be reading sr)me 5.000-10,000 words daily. In fliejunior high 
sc hool, this plan will need to be implemented byal! subject teachers so 
thai one peri(Kl a week will be devoted to silent reading in each content 
area. 

9. \ low does such a program of (juantity reading differ from the in- 
dividualized reading program? 

Since tlie proponents of individuaH/ed reading agree with the 
traditional explanations of how ( hildren learn to reacl, their propo.sals 
on tnethod can differ little from those offered by the promoters of the 
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basal-readt'i Kioiip iiu tluul. I hits, the N.Y.C. Board of Educatiofi 
monograph, A Practical (Uide to Individualized Reading {\9G0), notes 
that the essential conrepts of the project were shajx^dhy studies which 

"M'vcalcii iluii nuinv irat liris, tonsitltMiiiK iluMlinc and rffoii ihry put forth, wnr not 
( (iiiiplcicK saiislicil with thru icadinL^ pio^iaiiis — nciihn witli thcil inrthtxiN iinr 
ttirii tt'suiis. 

...Some of ilic piaitKcs wcir inciciv pkkIikIiii; icxilxMik rcailcis inMcatI ol real 
renders. " 

This somewhat nnc rystalli/ed critic isni of existing practices could not 
lead to nuicli more than some well-meant tinkering with procedures. 

In summary, it may not be difficult to believe that the child's early 
language maturity was registered with his daily stint of words and 
sentences. One may not he so ready tf)acce|)t the analagous concept, that 
the youngster at school can derive the same self-confidence, self-reliance, 
and pleasure frfmi the written language as from the spoken language, if 
he is trained to read thousands of words as systematically as lie breathes. 
Bui without some abiding conviction based on obvious results, in this 
case the child's phenomenal success with speech, we can but flounder 
from one proposed practice to another for lack of the philosophical 
moorings to steady our procedines. 

Without C|uantity reading, our pupils are in the same predicament 
as Maclxlh when his dilemma was described thus: 

New lioiiouis (onie u|M)n liitn. 
1 .ike otir straD.ue ^ariiieiits. ( leaxc tiot to iheii inotild 
Kill with du aid of use." 
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The learnmf!, of English must concentrate on the ''structure of the 
subject'* and avoid attemptnifi to ''cover** the entire subject field. 

The it'al "knowledge explosion" is in the humanities, nol in the 
seienres, accortling (o Father Walter Ong, who asserts that we have ac- 
quired more hun^anistic knowledge during the last two decades than 
during the last several hundred years. Charles Ferguson* Director of the 
Center for A|)plied Linguistics, makes an equallydrastic assertion. **We 
have learned more alK)iu language learning during the past five years,*' 
he says, "than during the past five hundred." Most of us haven't even 
begun to absorb this new information. It should l)e clear that in English 
as in other fields of study new knowledge is being accumulated so rapid- 
ly that ii is iMifK)ssible for any single specialist to achieve complete 
masiery of ihe ronient of a field. What this means for teaching is that we 
need lo concentrate on the basic ideas or basic structure of each dis- 
cipline (or in English of the several disciplines of rhetoric, literature, 
and linguisii(s), rather than on a unilied presentation. By developing 
insighi into I lie great, simple unifying conceptions which bring iuiity to 
a lield of suidy, ihe individual gains nol only some control of the in- 
dividiicd illusnaiions hut an awareness of siriu tute which will make it 
possible lor liim to (0|)e w ilh future knowdedge in the field. 

Man\ re(em alU'm|)is liave l)een made to defitie the structure of 
Ktiglish— die basic (onrcpt^ of our field. In essence the new language, 
the new literary critic istn. and the new rhetoric are such attempts. The 
papers presented at (he first two national conferetices on Etiglisheduca- 
tioti show the influenceof such tliinking.* HansGuth'snewbookon the 
content of English offers impressive insights.'^ Many of the curriculum 
study (enters are l(K)king on tlie structure of Englisli in unique and in- 
teresting ways. Aliht)ugh they may differ on precise illustratioti, they 
seem agreed that there art* controlling ideas which bring unity and 
cohesiveness l() learning and whic h should free student and teacher from 
the futile attempt at coverage of all the details of the subjec t. 

It is too soon to tell which of the structural models being tested at 
these ciuric ulmn centers may emerge as dominant. It is iiot too soon to 
suggest some of the direc tions which the search is takitig. The literature 
program se(»nis likely to change most radically as we give up thedettiand 
Un incom()rehensive coverage ( tlie liistory of English literature laugfit to 
( hiidren wlio have never st tidied the fiistory of England by teachers who 
have all too seldom studied Englisli liistory them.selves). Rather the 
newer programs seem more to offer ati introductioti to the study of 
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liit'Miy .uriiK ( NiiiniiiinM in di pih Icwci works l)ui works inort* 
carefuily seUriccl and explored for ihrir many implications. Vhv 
nu'ihods of ori^ani/inK liitiary study strm less controversial than a few 
years a^o. Whether we use ihematiral or topical approac hes. stress so( iai 
ideas and values, tone crn ourselves with ethi( al prohlenis, or encase in 
formalist study seems today to depend more upon the panic idar literary 
work we are studyinjr than iiiK)n any Procrustean predisposition. 
Modern literary i ritic ism has perhaps taiiKlu ns that each method of 
critical analysis yields new understandings of c ertain selections; studies 
like the A.nnican Adam and the Hower of Hlacknrss set Krnerson and 
I horeau and Hawthorne and Melville aijainst the continuing develop- 
ment of American ideas; analytical studies hy Robert lleilman and 
VVaytie Booth o|hmi our eyes to the strengths and weaknesses of Henry 
James; ilie arc hetypal c ritic ism of Northrop Frye brings new uigency to 
inograms for leaching myth and reservoir literature.** We need all ap- 
proaches, reinterpreted and intrcnluced as approaches for study. And wt 
need wide reading also to supplement such concern with individual 
texts. As (hat distinguished sc hular, Helen (*.. White, said in her address 
two years ago to the Modern Humanities Research Association. "It is 
cjiute true that wide reading can often he aindess and without critical 
direction and reflection, hut it is no less true that critical reflection 
without wide Heading can be a very sterile thing and even |HTverse."* 

In language, c oncern with the structure of ideas is leading to many 
kinds of perceptions. We all know that we have at least three or four 
scholarly gnirnmars bidding for aticmtion: traditional, structural, 
iransformaiiohal» and laginemic, to mention the common terms. With 
respect H) the cwntial nature of our subject, the really fundamental 
leai iiing seems to be awareness diat the Knglish language is so complex 
and varied that it c an admit many varieties of categorical analysis, each 
of which has something important and new tocoturibute. Perhaps one 
of the most imiK)rtani cotuepls which om students must learn is one 
which many of us did not learn— and hence sidlered more than we 
slioidd have— that any system of gianunar is meu'ly an arbitnny w^ay of 
cliissifyitig linguistic behavior and that the Knglish language itself is so 
ru b and socomplex that noijerlec t luethodof classific ation isever likely 
to emerge. We need to welcome these nrw approaches to studying 
language jusi as we do the varied approac hes to literary analysis, not to 
feel we nuist choose beiweeti them. 

This means not. 1 think, that we teach everything to all students at 
all levels. Iiidcrd the very economy dictated by the search for basic unify- 
ing ideas rec|uirts careful selection. I'he teaclu^r, hopefully, m\\ com- 
mand moreapplicatiotis tlum will the children in his classes. Ho will not 
attempt to present everything he know^s about transformational theory 
or (agtiUMnics— even when he does accjuire such knowledge— but he 
will strive to see w^batever he does present is related to what be knows is 
fundamentally true about the structuie of English. The classroom i^.\> 
proacfies based on structural grammar etiierging from tfie tiniversity of 
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Miiiiirsota iihiN nlln us <mi(' \v<iv; ilu'toiit al tlicois hascd on \hv 
iiit?iucnu( s of K( iuuMh Pikr eii ihc ruixcisiiv of Mi(hi,n;m snKKcsts 
iinotlu'i; AIIk'K Kii/li.ilM'i's jimioi-hi!L»h-s( IkhjI piojuiaiii for siiulyiiig 
tiaiisfoiiihuional miiUiiiiiai serins lo Uv woikiiiji; uril in first Kvsts in \\\v 
()n\non s( liools. I'hc iciv is Iw .iltlu and aut»uis well for the fnluicof 

Hill SUl))('( t, 

l'uf)tls Irfun the inirlin (nal t tin\(n« (s ni ftn\ suhird arm (InifUiih ar- 
( uhn fnm cssf's, 

IVadiiiiK in a snhjrc I aica like Kn.nlisli ian Uv so oii^aiii/rd that 
students may Uv iinnnhK cd to hasit ideas ilnon.nh simple ilhisiiations 
wwu \\ cai lin than ( nstoinaiilv thought, then leintnuhued to evei inoie 
(ouiplex examples as liu v pio^ress thiou,!;!! the .niades. 

l ake (he leainiiii;ol pattern in langnaKr. for example. As the dis- 
hnnnished literal y ( riti( Northrop I'rye said iu lh*si^u^n for I, earning, tmv 
of (he mt)ie important rnvm lK)okson enirii nlum in Knglish, "It iseasy 
to forget that a sindciu's eailiest ex|)erien(es with form and pattern are 

his expeiiences m the Knglish language Long heloie he ciMlie lo 

Si hool. he began lo giasp the sense ol loim and pattein ne< essary foi ns- 
ing our (ompl(\\ ( ominunic aiion svsiein . . . .1 ateiature also t an lie iin- 
detstood onlv against the design and pattern whit h is railed language, 
for language pio\ ides the primary inaieiials out of whic li literature is 
made/"' 

Thus (oiucin with the patterns of language, with lepelition atul 
simple manipidaiion at the elemeinaiy level, may lead in ihne (o 
awareness of linguist ie patterns in writing as well as inspeec h, 'oobser* 
\ ing the patterns used hy other writers as well as the lestrieliotis wliirh 
such patUTtis plaic on each author and lu)w the aiultor solves (lie 
problems im|K)sed hy siu h lestrietions. At every other giade level or .so. 
the (diK cpts would be iinrodu(ed anew with ever more (oniplex ex- 
aiupies. 

The tnierrtlationships of aspects of tlie Knglisli piogtain also 
heeoHiecrilieal if certain l)asi( < oiu eptsaie tobestiessed ilnougliout ihv 
pn)gnim. For some time now leaders in Knglish and the Knglish 
Mitiuulum like llatold H. Allen. Ptiscilla 1 yier, and 11. A. (ileason 
have talki (I al)oiM a languagcdnisttl mt i i< ulum— one in whi( h the (ot^il 
itisttuK (innal piogtam Itoin giades I-I2gainssti(*iigtliand solidity from 
relating its parts to a < eiuial (oneeption f)f its w liole. v> w faihne to see 
thai (he teaehitig of reading* spelling, usage, gramittar, and speech is 
field (ogetlier by certain (ommoti (cmceptions has gieatly linnted the 
possdjiiitles for platming a trtdy develojiinental rurric ulum. much less 
cxne founded on basic ( one eptions of our sid)jec t. IVk) ohen we still find 
Knglish tiiiight viiiUiilK as a seties ol separate suhjec ls--spelliiig on 
Mondav, vocabidiUy on 1 uesdav. writing at Wednesday— or in the 
elemc niatv s( ho(d. iCiiding hoin !):()() io!):;iO and spelling ftom 1 1:10 (o 
1 1: l()-«»peip(*oiaiiiig neediless (indusion abom the design of our subjeel 
in the ttfiitds (if <nir siudetu^/ 
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Vet wf kiidw Kxliiv ilu-sc sul)j('c is air not as scpaiaicas w('()na• 
ha(l made ihcin. In San DiiKo. Van Allen lias slumn luiw i-aily wi iiing 
ox|)m('n(rs(ant()niiil)ni(M(>itNi(linK/I'lu'in»pi('ssivt'i i a o. peri men is 
in Bt'lhU'lu'ni. Pennsylvania, steni lodoas nuuh loawaken iliechild's 
awareness «>f the ridiness of ihc lanj-nane thai he wriics as of the 
languuKeihai he roads. The Oirnon Cniiii nhini Sindy'Cleniei is lesiing 
a pi'OKiessive sindy of rhetoric in the IukIi s( IuhiI related toholh oral and 
written langnaKc; tite exciting new lan^naK^'-hased progranis for 
tea( hint; reading are iisnally liased on the same point of view toward the 
strut tuie of Knglisli sounds and st-ntenees asaresuhsequent approaches 
to laiiKuage study (avoiding tlie radically different, usually (onfliclinK 
notions existing in many present reading programs). There is hope even 
that the work of nifKlern scliolars will hring sense to the teaching of 
spelling, relating it once again to the study of reading and language, 
rather than is(dating it f()r fear that interference in tlie learn mg of 
children may occur if too many different conceptions of the English 
language happen to he introduced. (Of course interference ran he ex- 
pec letl if we are leaching siudents lo spell a different language from the 
one wo are teac liing them lo read and write! It is this condition thai has 
caiisetl many «if our hasic prohlems.) 

The new approach tot urriculum here, as in many other areas, seeks 
tlie central ideas which tie spelling, language, and reading togeiherand 
base instruction on them. Kortunaiely, Paul Hanna and others have jusl 
coinpleied a rnonumenial study of Knglish spelling which shows ihe 
rogulariiy of plumological represenialions in English orthography, i.e., 
the regularity w 'ii whic h sounds afle reproduced in writleti English, and 
sugge.sts that a pedagogical melluHl hasc^l u|Kjn aural-oral cues to spell- 
ing (similar to the aural-oral cues heing introduced into reading tasks) 
may be more efficient in teac hing than pre.seni meihtxls relying primari- 
ly oil vi.sual and hand-learning approaches." 

In the leaching of rhetoric and writing too. theoretical understand- 
ings seem to he emerging, understandings introduced in special 
fashion at various levels, undeisianditigs which graduii.ly may bring 
some conception of unity to study at different levels, rht' ab.sehce of in- 
tollec tual t oiistruc IS was noted this year by a panel of rhetoricians which 
characieri/ed the pre-modern classroom, the one predating modern 
rhetorical studies, as follows: 

I (x)l^lll^ (Mill .ills .11 'whiH WHS liii|.|M'iiiiiK in ilK <liissin.iiii".iii(l wimt (iflcii still 
|,",,pi„.„;_,,ii.- «..iil(l iiiul a N.iiiiis of iclaiid siihjids iipliil iii.K iIickhk iiiul tlif 
siudy (if ( (im|H»siiiitti liUivis iiif^ itiaiiily in the iissi.nmiiciii and u iii< ism oi tlic wcfkly 
lIn'Mif. Invcniion Ita I \mim\v inaiiiiy a itiati-i of assiRninK a book of midin^s 
|)fcsunial)lv lo (iiovokc tlioiislK oi to stinuilalt ideas f(ii wiliniK, l)is|XJsltlon was 
likciv to Ih' a drill on illir form for an ontlinc. Kloc mion or style was likely lo h' tnaitily 
a workliook drill on iisai;*'. Ihere was obviously, and still is. need for a new rhetoric' 

i bis new rlietoiic -|t'>»«'iH»'m modern linguisiics. usage, seman* 
tics, philosophy, aikl studies of c lassical rhetoric -proniises a greater 
awareness of the constructs through which unity can be achieved and 
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cU^veljoipmenial reasoning througli circular processes obtained. Until 
modern rhetoric ians show us more about the simple unifying ideas, we 
probably shall continue to flounder. Fortmjately, a scries of sfXTial 
programs on modern conceptions of rhetoric are being planned for this 
year's Boston (onvention of the National Council of Teachers of 
English. 

No single iastrucUonal appYoarh is alone suarsxful in teaching any 
su^bjiect o^r amy se^nent of a siohjeci. Approaches to learniptg mmt be 
faund which are af profpmte to the structure of the discipline. 

Camvrn with the various patterns f(>r teaching have been with us 
lor some time now. The frump Plan* the Diederich or Rutgers Plan, the 
iakevv()od-l)eratui Plan, the Melbourne Plan— these signify "thrusts" 
at *'kreMkthrouglis" or. more modestly, atternnis to achieve more ef- 
ficicM^t teaming. Our journids today are filled with charges and 
c(?f#ilercharges concerning lay readers, overhead projection, language 
laljoratories, paraprofessiomd help, and reorganization of the school 
day. iVoi always are the new appjoHcHt^s athllH^^i^ij Ht^^ilUse U)C?y are 
uniciuely appropriate for instruction in Engilsn, evett less often f|ficau§t* 
they advance studetMs' karning jti English. And yet in the long iuit ihh 
be-all and end-all of sut h fjjjjxtnfclu's can aillv \JP ItiuMti l|i tlitlj rclaiiq}i 
lo the jns(ru( lional progjurn. 

As one looks over the eKpei jmtntrtlion from coast to coast, piUfiths 
Uit diffictdt to determine. During receht tttontfi^, 1 havestuqiet)'^]?1^v^ 
proarhes to leaching in soine 23 separate high schools jna(inost7(St|| A 
stales; yet I arn loath to comment on aiiy dearcut trends. Sever^ljeftdfefl- 
cles seem manifest, however, all related toachievitig variation In {ttslfli^ 
tiotud |:)lanning. 

a. Variation in the Amount of Time Needed for Instruction 

Do studetus require instructional time ahttost |n inverse probof Hafi 
lo tlieir IQ*s? Some schools seem to think so and offer up to a halt- 
day for independent study during grades II and 12. Melbouffie 
High School \\\ Florida requires slower students to devote twice the 
number of minutes to Etiglish as do average or advanced pupils. 
Some believe that five hours of fcttgUsh time is necessary at fhl? in* 
terttiediale atid jtmior-liigh levels, but that this may be decreased to 
no more thaii two teaching sessions per week in grades 1 1 and 12. 
Sotne 26 Detroit high schools are denionstratitig that such a 
program will work. \\\ one California junior high school, Knglish 
is divided into modules of 30 minutes, and each Friday for each class 
the teacher indicates the nutnber of modules he will need for the 
following week-«ihree or six, or fourteen, or twenty, as the case 
tnay be Such is the wonder of the automatic data machine that a 
new class schedule can be pitnched out each week. 

b. Variation in the Kinds of Material Needed for tnstruction 

A national conference of high^school English chairmen this year 
recomtnended sotne 500 appropriate paperback titles in every 
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English f lassroom. as wt-ll as an overhead projector, a flexible 
audio-visual luiit (with earphones lo make |X)ssihle group and in- 
dividual listening exercises which do not disturb the class). 
Meanwhile "systems" approaches to reading, literature, and com- 
position are growing. These are packaged units of study, often 
progranu'd. whi( h seek to combine books, drill sheets, and audio- 
visual materials wliich have a single unifying effect. The impact of 
the national Title III programs on suppUMeninry Ijook and equip- 
ment purchasing remains to be seen. One shudders, however, to 
think of umisecl rcxims of reading machines already accumulated m 
some schcK)ls throughout the country. Insight and imagination are 
surely called for in processing such orders. 

c. Variations in Approaches 

Seminars for advanc ed stutlenis-at least twice weekly forgroUjispf 
not more than 15— are regidarly part of the English prograrn ifi 
Norridgc. Illinois, and )egerson Clouniy, Colorado, hi Chicago, 
sonn- 2,000 high-s( hool stutients at Marsliall High School regularly 
masu r standard informal Knglish dialect by using tape recorders. Iti 
ihf ehinemary classrooms ol Knoxville, Tennessee, teachers and 
supervisors struggle to learii what linguists can offer themcoiicern- 
\m (lu- midland tlialect so that they can better help their children 
m\\ the phonenies o^ standard informal English. Ifi Detroit, 
sherliiiiy pritited renders nre bflng prepared for disatlvantaged 
dlldren. In ttalhis, l exas. Ixnh teachers «ntl sludetifs learn struc- 
flif-al gtijlnmJlj- viV{ m educHtiPtial television series. Cfeaiive- 
liiiguage |jlay Iti t(ie cHilrl's fiDn-stantfsiitl fetl^mh ^iHl^ri \\ 
im,'iilrig ii \;m\i\t acHviiy In many o out- cities; thjmj'e t mHSf 
pjf rn to express Ideas iti the ati y t liijecl IHey HflP^y- f R .f^, M 

mmi\A ifjtimdiceti (r< m\ m m\m^\ s«#itl|- In ,mm! 

sireas like Alamo. Nevada, progmmd \m\\m mmm. \\% ^ m-- 
irtg. With only four teachers atul 2? students, how else wou dyou 
m \\ all that tnust be ettl imted by the modern high \M 
English progt «tii there |.s i Ivldetj Into 49') assignmenis rmW mm I 
to grade 12. Ehere surely is progression at otie's naiumi Wm 

A\t Nova High School in Florida, it is possible for teachers to tapC' 
ret old their ownlectnres and deiKJsit them in the library. Ati absent stM- 
detu or t)iu' seeking a review of cla.sswork merely enters a sitiall boath' 
dials an approtjriate tuimber. and jisteris to the recorded mpssstge off fhe 
earbhtJtit'; television f'sHiiifiv hfdlnled at thjs school, where one class Is 
woluio|)r(i)areaTVtapeofuscenefrotTi"Macbeth'* orshmvlngSlimp 
quently to other pupils. The world of 19Bf) Is indeed a magjc world hi 
tertns of approaches to learning, 

The variations noted here represent only some of the exjieVimenia- 
tion. under way throughout the country. The conception of an Eng ish 
classtootn and Eitglish laboratory utilque to our subject Is only just 
beginning to emerge. Probably In this area, tnorc than almost any other, 
we slmll see imrx)rtant changes during the next few years, the pUhUca* 
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(ion Jills fall by ilic Coiiru il of a sjXTial i(,'|K»it on the organization and 
su|K't vision of high-sc hool Knglish programs should push our thinking 
well along.* 
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Alan C. Purves 

I hf title ()f my talk (oiitaiiis within it sonictliiii.n <>l oxynmion. 
in that ii joinsivvoautltlicticiliK livitics, the litiniatiistic cut ountci with 
llifiafuir, and the int'< l);ini( a! appraisal of (-(hu ation. I lit' two might 
tvn Ik fh'MS an<l aniiihcsis in some llc.ut'lian ilialn iir. What, then, is 
IIh iIkki win. the Kns>iish tcac lici? Is he peihaps the syntliesis? Is he. 
latlu i. a p<)u( liiiH tionais taught on the horns of a dilemrna? Before I 
answer that (|ut Mion, let ine define the two other domains. 

I benatv!. i ()h riti( ismhas( ()n( erne(l n»e for the past twoyeai s.dm - 
iiig wtndi I have heen engaged in a pr(iie( t for Teat hfrsCojlegearKhhe 
I'N'KSCO Instiitiie for luUuation in whidi the writings of students 
about a hterary wo;k are to l>< compared. In our seaidi for a means to 
oinipaic iliest wiiiings we turtied lo (urrent ditidsni. looked at sudi 
Icnns.is neo-Atistoteliau, new . formalist, neoliumanist, arnotigolhers. 
Ixn reiec teil ihcse laheK as finally undescriptive. I hey do not really 
(liffetentiate the wiitiugs in an anthology of niodern ( riiic*iaiid theycei- 
taiidvare not applit able loa liigli-sdiool essay ot» "O/ymandias." good 
as thai essay might l)e. With the help of a great tuimherof erniiu'iil nilirs 
and teadiers. aiul after s( rutini/iiig the essays of some r>00 students 
{American, Ktiglish, Helgian, andCierman). we derived what wecalllho 
elenu-nts of writing about literature. I hese elements— there are scvtiity- 
odd of ihern— di Vibe the i>'<>( *'tl»' t''*i"*''f' inanyn itiralor interpretive 
disc ussion, Ka< h element is, we think, neutral in itsdefinitujn; in com- 
biiiation. the elenieuts lan des( ril)e tlie writings of atiy cfitic 

I he eleiiH iiis fall into fom general categories: engagnnent. |)ercej)- 
lion, witerpretation. and evaluation, the first category includes the 
c ritii s slated reac lion to the work or its chaiat ters. his disc nssion of the 
vie ai ions expeiirieiuc as it relates to himself, and his impressions of the 
work. The second covers Ihe various compenents ()f the work— its 
language, imagery, and content a#d their combination in tone and 
rlietoi Ic . as well as the literary nature of the work— the fact that it is a 
specific (xcurience in a largei phenomenon called literature. Percept 
lion, then, is analytical or clas.sificaiory-it sees the work as a self- 
cctiilahiedobiedor as a part()f lite litc-iaiy u'li()le witic h l^eedslo^K•plac • 
e!! in icliiiion lo the whole. Interpretation, ihe third category, is thai 
process l>v whic h the trader idates the literary work to the nonlitetary 
world, wlieiehy he invests it with mciming. I lecloes this by showing that 
(lie Work imitates ihe world, that it [Mesents a typological view of the 
wcjild.or thai iKommeiuson the world. I hai is to say. he in tet j nets the 
woik as miinelic , syntbcdic , or moral. Kac h of these is suLlivided acr<il' 
difig to different modes of interpreting the world— the psychological, 
llies()( iai.and the political, the historical, the ethical, iheaestlu'ticattd 
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\\\v aMh(*tN|nil ni niyihit air ihr umkIcs (onunnii lo liiciamic ;uul 
rpistcinolo^v. il I in;iN use thai {r\u\, I'Ur hist < a(( n is lhai oi cvnlna' 
lion, \vhi( h wv \u\\v div idrd \\\Ut v\v\\\n\\s a( ( omMmi; to the ( i itci ioi) 
iis(*(l. 1 1 serins ili(*ic an* nine < i itciia: that n| vWvi \. that oi foiin. that of 
ih(ioii(. ihjt ol .i*('ni('. that ol liathiioii. ih.ii nl innntioii. thai ol 
ininiciit |>lausihih(\ . lhai ol ihcinaiK snIlicidUN. that ol sNniholic 
piausiliiliu. that ol inoialiiv, iind ihai ol inuhiLiiioiisncss. 

riu'si* clcnuiiis we haxc icsicd against iluM'ssassol a^K'iU titindKT 
ol siiidnit.s and srvcial c lilies, aiitl \v<' Iind dun ol thcvsc essays no 
siMUciKc that deals with (lie text hiils to fall into one of the seventy -odd 
pigeon-holes. Let ine sa\ that we have a lai.u<* pigeoiidiole— almost a 
dust-bin— for dit;iessi()ns. siateinents ahoni tlie reader's or the writer's 
life, siateinents that do not deal with (he leadei sent oniiter with the par- 
tic ular work he is dis( iissin^. I o sniinn;ni/e, tlieseeleineiitsdesc riheihi* 
four major stinues a readei lakes in lelatioii to a work at hand: tluit 
whi( Il sees the woik as allec till,^ him personally, that whic ti sihvs it as a 
distiiKl entil\. iImi wliidi relates the work as ohjeet to tlie reader's 
inilieii/and that which jndi^es the woik. 

lotiiin lo objective testini*— that is, the lestiniiof knowledge and 
understanding in oidei lo measure the ability ol a sind(*nt— I shall not 
vum into a disc nssion ol its merit, bnt shall simply ac cept its existence. 
As Kanesh I lofliiiaii has lepc aledly pointed out. this sort of testing tmist 
Ik' lre(*of aitdiigiiity. in the s(*ns(* thai theie c an be lot the iiUelligent stu- 
dent ciidy one miecpiivoc ally best answer and that the (|nestion mnst be 
so direc ted as to ntakeoidx oik* answer tiidy apposite. In a disc ipl ine like 
niatliematic s or in a panic tilai ar(*a of a dist ipline like litcMary histfuy, 
objective tcvsting is rather simple*. Two and two do ecjiial four and 
.Shakespeare (01 soiik* other anthoi of ihesame name) w vow Hamhi. For 
those iutetivsted in litetatureand educ atiou. howevcM, thcMjiiestiouof the 
autlioiship ol Hanitct is lelatively inuniportam compaicd with 
(|Uestions of the ability (o deal with a literary HW. 

Can sue h an ability be nieasuic*d? I .(*t us lake a passage and see wliai 
f|uesiions wee an ask about it. I havc*( hoseii this liltlecjua train bec ause it 
is simple and b(*cause it illnsuates the problem nicely. 

I luthpK l)uni(ii^ s.K III) ,1 w.ai: 
llinnpiv phnipK Ii.hI .1 um-.k I.iII 
Ml ilir kiiiu^ hiMscs .ind jII iIu- kinu's iiieh 
(innldn'i \n\\ lliiinpix Ktunliei .lu.iin 

\V(* ( an ask several Irivial (|ueslious: What is I he* sc aiiston and what 
is the thyme scheme of ilie peonir' What happens to Hunipiv? What 
would a piose paiaplnase of the seccnid couplet her More complex 
ciuesticMis might ine hide: What is the sit lu imeof die poem? ( riusmswef 
lo this is that one line is devoted lo I luniplv's prelapsaiiaii sia(e< one to 
his liilL iind two to ih<* lailuie of !<suih*c lion or leconstruc liou.) Whai 
ptcHluccs tlie iiolu of tlie situaiioUr' ( The* answel to this is lliiil soldiers 
and luiises*«noii(eablv c lumsy ilungs--uv but fail lo lestote llie.v/«/tM 
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f/((o). Wh.it IS ih. |.oiiii <.l-\ii \v iA ilicspciikciMl)cliii(lif<l. I w>"ilil s;i\ ). 
And wli.ii is llumplv:' ( l ite .iiisun is ili.il 11 piv is.i li;iKil<'l'<'>».M ) 

ll.uiiit; .M<"U' lliis l.ii. uc now sec lh;ii ilicic iiicollit'l |)()inis one 
nnulil w.uu loni.ikf.ilxnil this poem, l lidiisi is 1 lunipiv is ;ni 
—bill (an we .isstii lli.nr \\n- sf((»ntl is ili.n llnnipix is ii synil)(>l- 
pciliiips ol ;i .M'ntiiiinciil. pcili.ips ol a ifli.Mioiis powti. pcrluips ol 
ni.inkiiul (fiilicl ps\( liolo^i*:!! mii'i. willi cinpliiisis on huhris, or 
l,•li.^i..lls ni.iii. Willi ( iiipli.isis on Adam's lall). Can we assiimllv assert 
aiiv oi l)it's( — Ol it ji t I aii\ ol llii'scr A third (|iit'Stion inii,dn iM'aboiii llu- 
spcakci siiioialtoimm'ni on llic kiiiK. fillu r his godlike hiiiKhln <)i his 
(lisapplohiilion.Can we asscii cithdr A lonrih point would hcahout the 
wollii ol llupftcm.asaiiiiisci\ iliviiii-. as a t out fit. as a svinholi( cdilu i'. 
.is ;j ((illiffii'iit on man's hdlv. Wliidi trilrrioii aic we .noiii^ lo rhooso 
aiurwilal cudciKc arc wr Moin.M to marshal to siihsiaiiliatc our 
jiidKinciil?' 

1 hcsf lasi points. 1 wdiild sii.M.m M. air not aiitcnahlf to ohjidivc 
icsliiiK. rhcif is no I i.uhi oi wioni;. I hat is not to sav. however, that in 
ihis .nea anvlhiliM goes, that l)e\oiid .i ( rrtain |M)iiit it's all a matter ol 
opinion add ih.il liieian stntK isiiol a dis( ipline at all. Iheie ale some 
sLHemenlsahoiil lileiatiire that aie inatteisof opinion. "I like n " "I find 
it moving." "I lelt as il I were there." Sneh. statements are finally 
• Mil table oiily by leileiatioii. .Statements as to worth, however, iire 
.ap|M>itable bv the establishing ol a (riterion and demoii.siraiion thai 
ibis work fulfills that (riterion. .Statements like theotheis I have men- 
thmi'ti im- supportable by ie<oui se to the text. 1 find it im|K)ssible, for ex- 
ampU'. to siij)|)t)il :m analogy between Hmiipiy and Adam, and quite 
easy tosii|)port one between Humpty and a politicalliKUie like the Duke 
of .Monmouth. 

Wli.il soiisol staiemenisaie those whidu an form the basisof objec- 
tive (eslitig and what sorts ( aimot? If one uses the elentetits whic h I out- 
lined eat liei. one sees that staienU'iitsofeiiKaKemeni aieiirnniilly of Uie 
lautoloMi<id s()rt. 1 li( V < iii iH-elaboiatnl. llieyeaiuis('parlst»f ihetext to 
sImhv titeit oliKiii. huj iIk'V tail be neither proved not di.spioved. 
Sialettients ol e'vahiati )n and slatemeni.s of interpretation ate support- 
able, but they ate abo subjec t to modification if one is u> ehatme the 
ptcmises.bv s.iviiiK. lot instance, that a work Is.mockI in its woikiiiMoul of 
sum ime, but bad in its failme to treat ()f a snffieieni theme. I'hiii leaves 
siaiemenis of pttceplioti; these deail^. an- empirically verifiable. 
.dllioiiMh not .iH siaiemenis of perce[j|ic)n would .Main Kcneial assent, 
patlindath not siaiemenis (>( tone. mood, or i)a(e. i'hese stiiteinenis. 
(hen, necrssatilv foiin the basis of objective testittx. I'hey are also a 
tiiihei small part of the literary or aesthetic experience. I.ei us add tlie 
(jltamjtaiion that i^mkxI ohjec live (|U('slions dealing with inierpreiaiKm 
afid ev aliiaii(ttiai('*p()ssihie, but ihK ineasuieiheabilily to reason about 
a work <tf lileiaime mote than ihev do a sirietly literary skill, I'liey 
measure the iibililv to jusiifv ( one hisions fiom the evidence given. I .ei 
me add. l()0. lluit while I have l)een referriiim^ loobjec live testing. I think I 
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is icsiiiii; ( nii( ill skillsoiu ( .11) oiiK dsk (|(i('siioiis .iIhmii pcM cpiion iiiul 
pcMcpMMl mmiiImiLiiv and pKM rddics. All else (Imi niic ,isks (pKMions 
iilMHit--(lu<'sii()iis like "U'hai thxs \Uv woik iiumii? •'How did ihcwoik 
I voii?" 'I Itnv is the Wiuk like lilc?" and "Is (he work i^ood?"— arc 
(lUiMidiis ahodi ihc al>ilii\ td pirsnil cvidnKc lo siippott si 
Kcnt iali/aiion— and diis aluliiv. (ciiaiidy. i.siioi (oidiiicd lo liinamic, 
1)111 is a iiaiislciahlc.ibiliu. 1 lial is, di(Hii»h dicolijcc l ol iliiM|iirslio!i hr 
a liU'tatv woik. die (iiicsiion (alls loi what one init^lu tail a t^rtit'iid 
dialc<ii(al and ihcioiKal pouci, one that is appliiabk* lo any svi ol 
Ijlu nouu'iia. I hc pim cduics di.n wv nsc to csiablisli one inin |)irlalioil 
Ol cvaliialion o| a lilciaiv woik aic ihr sainc as iluisr wv use lo intnpict 
or naliiaic an\ rvcni. hisiorical. p(diii(al. so( iai. or hioloi;i(al. 

Wlit rc dicn is ihc Kn.t;lish u ac hci:" Is he (oiidcniiicd lo a lilrasan 
('\('t»( ii( al dnidj4cr II \\v is lo < otisidci himself as one who ic.u lies pcojdc 
siinpK hn\'. lo he icadcis ol liicialiiic. if \\v svvs himself as kmi hint; fora 
Icsi (a woidiK oMiipaiion if ihc end is woriliv ) and sccsihai lest asonlv 
dealing wiih die nnpiiicallv wrifiahic in liinamrc, ihcii he nuisi (on', 
line himscll lo idlint; siiidcnis ahoni liicrary pcr( vpiion. I'lu'if isciniic 
a loi |M do ihcic. a^ m.iny of you know, for lilciary pert rplion iiK liidcs 
most lih-iaiv hisioiv .ind s( liolarship; {Urw isa.urral deal of harkKKuind 
.ilioul llinnpiv Diiinpiv wt* Hiidd t^ivc our sindcnis. Hm. lei's fate ii. 
ii'snided ihis wa\, i!..' Kn.ulish icadu r would soon find himself ron- 
^ d(»mite(l l»\ sc hool h(jaids lo ihedrtsiry laskof luniiint^coinmalanlisand 
ol lea( hin.u lileialuie onlv in prospet live tiiadiiaie sliideiils in Kiijijish. 
hulunalelv. iheie isanolhei side lo t her oin, riu-olhei iliree c ale,uories 
of ihe (iiti(al piocedine are, .is I said, diahu lual and rheiori( al. I'lieir 
spe( ifi( |o( iisinay he a liierary W(»rk. hiii ihe menial operal ions invcdved 
aie liairsfeiahle. jiisi as ihe lesi of ihese < ale.t*oi ies ineasinvs a j^ciieral 
ratlier than a spec ific ahiliiy— die ahiliiy lo reat h and siifipori a coirIu^ 
sioti of woiih. Ol iMoiK liision of meaninj;. oi a coiu hision of effeei and 
impression— so iloes le^h.in^ in iliese iaU\L»()ries develop a general 
ability. I'he leac liei ol I ii,;! vh. when he deals wiih en.Lia,ueitieiil, inter- 
pietalion. and e\aliiatit >ii. is edntaiinj; the siiuleni. 
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l.cl IIS l)<\i;in by rciiuiidiii,!; yoii ol (lu*(lis( onlcnt in oni woi hi, of (lir 
;i\v;ir('n(*ss thiit |)(*ii(*ti;U(vs \Uv hiaiulncss ol tlu' most ttaclition-boutul 
leaclu'i and \\\v niosi uniina!i;iiiaiivf i liild— ilu' awarenrss ilial llieie isa 
Isiiid ol slippage' untldfoot, that all is not riji^ht in this most affhuMit of 
all possihil' woi Ills. Somehow, thcoprninj^of //^mn/^'/ spi iiijus to mind as 
I scan h lot a (onti'Xt. I sw tliosi* soldiri s pccrin.i; from the platff)rm in 
Klsinorc. not knowini; what umu'i\cs them sonuuh. made uneasy by 
llif slimhu'st sontid. distiustfid vwu of i»a( h otlu'i 's views. 

hctlMHin Wliu's \\u'ir'r 

I'l.MHisM): N.i\. jfhwrt inc: sl.ind. ittut unluhl NcMUsrll. 
h('m.M(l<»* I ont; livr the kni.t;! 
l'i.Mins(M liciiMrilii: 
HrMMIllo 1 Ir 

Who else, after all. wowkl it be? Bnt Fram isio. at the monietit of 
( ustomary ritual, needs to be twice tcassnu'd. And why? "i am siek at 
heart." 

Onr stndents may not be "si( k at heart." nor (onseionsof tlie "bitter 
( old"; l)iit. like those sentinels \\\Unn\let. they ate ficciuently afflicted by 
the feelin.n that the nnrest they see "bodes sonie strange ettiplion/' and 
they do not ktiow what it means. It is at;aitist a ba( k.i^rontul of felt am- 
hiHtiities atid half-heard dis( otd that I wish to (*xamine the ptohlern of 
tea( hitig "protest liteiatiitf " today. 

I should like to l)ei{in by disiinji^itishin^ otii titnefioin sin h periruls 
as the Tliitties. when "ptotest literature" was lat moie (omtUfiti afid 
when, even uu)re sjj^nific atitly. tlu» "i;oo(ls"and "bads" weret leat ly jukI 
sbaiply defined, (iiantitiiii \\\: obje( tioiis of t ii»ht^win.L; atui pauioloer 
Mtoiips. 1 believe that the achuil tear hin.H pioblem ptcsetltod by 
piolelat ian and auii-wai liietauiie was not pat ti( idatiy a( itle. Consider 
John .Sleinbe( k\ expiessioti ol rebellious idefitific atioti with the pool 
anti Ihe ouhayed it! novels like /// Dubious Hottir and The (Irafm of 
m///. I lesiiatu as some teac het s miglu hifve lurti tr > nut tmedlseoiiler.t . 
thete was sotiielhitiM undetiiable al)(Mil tlie sufferittM atKl seekiugof die 
(|isitiliei i|e(|, sofDeif^ihg i|hm|«'s|j(inahjy fj[ood |h()sewh(nvTfT!*5<* 
)j(ii|eij rij (iishlcmti. sfMnc'tiuiiM /^^/aamuii tlioHewhotluiiHi tneinofflhe 
and arnUi o( tlie fa( lories, ot who had wotked ihem imtl I they dropped 
toin exhiiusiion. And tlu* values whieh emeti^ed from a readitignf The 
(iral>es of IVmth wetr basically "tespec lable*' aud deeply hadillnual. 
kevol|i|io(iaty in one seftse. the tneaningsof I oifi Joad'sK^eal speerh al 
Ine emi u-eu* unaiMiiable Iti anotlu^t : 
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"Well. iiuivIh*/' (iiisv sivs. *\i l( ll.i mu\ ^tu .i suul of his own, luii on'v ;i pictcofa luji' 
o\\v — iiiul (luiK . jUvu ii tlon'i niiKK i, riicii whrrr— whnrvn nou liuik, whm'vn 
tli('N\,i fii^lu so h^n^lv |h-o|>Um an rai. Til In- (line. IK.asy knowcil. why, Til Ih' in the 
\va> gnys \v\\ whrn mad an — Til be in \\\v way kills lau^h whin ihey'ic nuid 

an' ilu'N kntjw supiH i 's h mU AiT whtii oni Inlks cai ihesinfl ihi'y raise an' live in ilie 
Ihuiscs iIu'n buil(l~-wh\. I ll he ihnt* Svv}" 

I think the saiiu' inighi ht' ?»aitl alK)Ui oihci works of ihai era— 
Agtr\s, CaldwcH's. I)()sPassos\ Kam'll\s,(;okl*s' ami even, when road in 
itiai era. Riihard Wrighi's Natwe Son. I'he (Quality of the works 
varied exceed in.i;ly, as did tlie |)oHii( al atiaelunenis ol the aitthois; but 
lhtie was a core of nieanin.4; diat made the refx-llions novels eoiitinuons 
wiih the .t^reai nadiiion of seeking in America. I hey were all in sonie 
mamier lonched hy die Amerii an I)rt»am. I am j^oins tosnsst'st that the 
works of protest Mieramre now available— and, in fact, ilie very meaning 
of "protest" today— have changed dramatically in significance and 
impac I. and dial ihe iiroblems fac ed l)y leac hers with res|Hn lo tliem are 
far more complex. Ii is noi only ilu\growing moral relativism which has 
< r)iiipli(ale(l die issue, the prevalent ambivalence on tliemaiterofcom- 
miimenis. die erosion of fidelity and faith. Nor is it nuMely the trauma of 
living ill an inc reasingly depersonalized corporate society, with theac- 
( oiiipatiyiiig sense of powerlessness and loss. I'lieie is. it seems to me. a 
growing disafh'c tioii w ith lespec t to what once were taken toheourfun- 
clanienial norms. Soc iologists. like K. H. F.riksoii. talk of differentiation 
and the disintegration of core belit^fs: 

tl niav he thai io(la\ nnu h ol N(\i;ro Vouih.as wt ll asanattisiii huinanisiit st cliotlol 
Wliirr Vonih. \vv\ ilisatlvania.ual and. ihtTrfoic. toinc lo drxchjpa < riialn solidaniy 
in tri»aul lo ' the i fisis" oi 'ihr icvohiiion**: for vonn^ (n'oplr In |>iivil('.i;(*d niidtltc* 
* lass lioincs. as well as in inHK'» |>ri\ilri;rd Nri;ro hoini's. may miss i hi' sameness and 
(oniinniiv dtton^honi dtAdopmrni whidi make a Ktandmoihct 's wannih and a frt * 
\('ni .ispitaiion pint ol an idrniiial world. One nmyMofmihn andsay itiai iliis whoir 
srifint itt ol AniriKan vomh isannnixin^ to develop its own ideoloj^y and its own rites 
of (onliimaiion . . .lofili an ob\ Ions void iti dieiradiitotial balantc of Aitierirah Itfe^ 
a \oi(l (anscd U\ a deaiih of that lealistti. solidarity, and ideoh)^v which w(-lds 
lo^iMhei a InttiiioniiiK ladital op|K)siii(»t)." 
lllis suggests one of tlie crucial difficulties faced by educators to- 
day, and not knglish educators alone. Part of our charge, after all. is to 
induct voiitig people or, more propt^rly. to initiate tliem into the ways of 
believing, valuing, and ktiowingtliat which we associate witbourotigo- 
ing way of life. Krikson c one eives a *'ftinctioning radical oj)|)osition** to 
be essential to the balatice which helpec^ (ivoonr cidtuie id(*ntity. VVldl 
the balaiu e lost, there exiMs a void, a disiontim.ity. When young people 
begin to develop their ov.ti •'rites of confirtnaiion/* when they declare 
thenrselves to be anarchists or ttihilists in their dforts todratnatize rejet- 
tiohs of the culltital patterns, teacbers find themselves confronting 
scitnetbing very differetit from (he generational unrest of. the past. 

Now, I tecogni/e that the majority of young tW)ple do not Wi»ar 
beards, carry placards or yellow flowets, go to Mississippi, sit In at ad- 
tnlnistralive offices, or picket the Pentagon. Most of our students quite 
obviously accede lo the demands we makeof tbern and goon totakefbeir 
allolled plac (vs in the routinedatue of life. But. it is bard for me to believe 
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that many o\ ilu rn aic wholly unaware of what is happ(*ning aKiund 
them, or wholly unton( hcd hy it. Suivly. they arc sensitive to tlieoiitrt ies 
honi the slums in Watts. C;hita,i;(). R(k hestei. San Francisco, atul New 
York. I'hey hear the sounds of the peacedenionstrationsand tlie he-in*s; 
diey hear the talk of marijuana and ISO. i hey certainly im(h*rstand 
when we talk ahout (op-outs and hippies and those who 'turn on*' in 
the hiK( ity parks, and they have heard ahout tlu* sexual revolution. 

Whether our students are (ommitted to tauses they have shaped 
themselves, or whether they are (ool and Mod, orj»iven to acting out hy 
imitatiiig the '*t»reat imwashed/* their experjelKC is to some dfMfee an 
experietue in restiveness antl aiidii.uuitv. riiev know, whedier lli|'Vc(>ii- 
ceptiiali/e it ()r n()t, that \ve are living '•()h a darklliig |>iuih 
ing to most reports. Knglish teacheis do not acknowledge this, at least 
wlien it (oines to the teat hingof literatuu* and the sele( tir)n of reading 
lists, rlu'v seem to have ac conunodatetl to what may hea kind of revolu- 
tion in awareness as slowly as tliey have acconmiodated to th(* social 
revolution in the i ities of om day. '! lie poiiu is ttiat we tiave tiol yet 
developed t urri( ula. exc ept, perhaps, in the (ase of our most gifted 
students. whi( h are suffic iemly relevant to the concerns of young people 
today. 

t am sutf tliat one of ttie first things that ( ame to your minds wlien 
you saw the title of this talk was the matter of Negro lit(*ratme, or, 
perhaps, the Negro in literature. Although it is prohahly true that (he 
most expli( itiy protesting literatiue is heing written hy Negro wiit(*ts 
ahout theii own (ondition, I tlutik we should he wary of associating 
Negro literature and protest literatute too closely. Also, I think we 
should he wary of (onsidering Negro literatiue to he solely a pi'otest 
literature. I say this for two leasotis. {)ne()f them has lodo with my con- 
ception of protest literature today, t haveaheady tried tocommuni(atea 
setise of the aivd)ivalen('» and and)iguity in contemporary ptotest 
movemeiUs and to distinguish what we now might reasonahly conceive 
to he ptotest liteiatUK* from the more sharply defined social |)ro(est 
lileratuie of the Thirtus. If we suhsume Negro literature under a f ubi ic 
of 'protest/* we ate all t(.o likely to consider it in terms mote appropriate 
to tlie lliirties tlian to the Sixties, thus creating new irrelevancies and 
misusitig Negro literatute. My seiDiid icason has to do with this misuse. 
If wec ategori/; sudi literature, we become unable to make distinctions 
l)etween tfiose vvorks which constitute art aiul those whic h do hqj. Wi* 
end up by reinfon iiig our stereotypes oi cieatingnewotu's. '*All4vhite 
Wot Id* or not, (heituroduc tion ofashadeofcolorheieatui there just for 
the sake of enlivening things aiul fnaking the pictme more nccet)|able 
solves noihing--and, liom our point of view, tiiay make things worse. 

The ( hallenge posed hy what we call Negro literatute is a challenge 
to imio((iu(' and ignoraiHc. Knglish teachers need to know enough 
make distitu tiotis: tliey fieed to have the (outage tetjiut ed for asserting 
that a given piece of wotk. although written by a Negro w riter, Is simply 
tiot a work of art. Also, they ne<»d to have the setisitivity retjuired l(uHs* 
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(over these woiks wIh( h iwc poiiiiiially iclfvanl in panic iilardassiooin 
(oiilcxis and those whic h ai e not. Wlieie protest htei ature is ( one erned. 
(hey need to make a wliole l angeoi (hstin( tions and to think hard about 
what (hey \ (nu eive to he the meaning of "protest" and ahont what they 
heUeve to he the signilit an( col \ aiioiis kinds oi protest for various kinds 
/ of Kt(>JJp^' 

'liavi)i!4 at h ast pointed to the need to make distinc tions, I find 
myself wanting to talk ahont the importatKc of doing justice to Negro 
iiieiatnre iii the dassroom. My n'asons are \ery dose to the reasons I 
would offer for leadiing the literatnreof pn)test in general; since they 
have to do with the vales ol confrontation, even fiainful ( onfrontation» 
and they have lo do with the (onnec tion between breaking ihrtHigh 
sieieoiypes and what Ralph Kllison calls the "invisibility" affecting 
others, and tlie discovery of a reader's true, antluintic self. 

Let me illustrate b> describing three literary works by Negro 
authors, eac h of whic h presents a different problem: Richard Wright's 
Native Son: Ralph Kllison's Imnsible Man: and james BaldwinN The 
Fire Mrxt Time, As I tried to snggt^st earlier, Native Son, on one level, 
may be tn aied as a proletarian novel, asoc iai protest work. If, in fact, we 
wete consi|leting it at the* time it was written, in 1910, 1 think we nu'ght 
well place our major sut ss upon its social features: especially, the 
rendering of the n)le played by a hostileenvironment in detcM mining (tie 
tragic plight of Bigger Thomas. If (his were HMO, weniighl eveti finda 
kind of "jesson" U\ It for oin students, a "nu ssage" tiot loo unlike i\w 
oiie certain teac hers fomid in |lrt»iser's An Ametieah TrafredyK 

\ should like to sid)mit that a niunber of things have changed hi a 
(|uaiter of a c cMiiury. within and oiusideof the schools. As I have said, tlie 
very landsc ape of Americ an dissent has been greatly alleied; arul (he kind 
of tevolutionaiy cousc ioiisiiess whidi gave rise ioNalix^eSon |H'Id[|gs 111 
a lathc/r stariling way to (he fai -oft past. Hut, oiir approach (c) liteiatiite 
has c hanged as well. We aie far more inclined to deal, w licit we teach a 
work of iitcMatiue. with "the work itself" in complexity and its several 
levels of Uieaning. In ihec asec>f iVrt/^'f^Soz/.thetefcm*, wt-aieiriclifml lo 
penenaie the surface thematic meanitigs. Yes. the book presents the 
iiagic histc^ry ol an isolated, ituioceni yoiuig Negro in (Chicago. Yes, it 
goes beyotul hjs history lot onnnutiitatesomelhing ittiporiatUalKMH the 
plight of masses of N'egU) slutti-dwelleis in acotnury which has tiol kept 
the protnise inip|iec| by ilie sialemeni. "kach man is endowed by his 
ctealot with ceriaiti unalienabh- rights." 

Bin. lliete is ttiote. ceriaitdy for those w illing to enter into iheutHk 
and piobe the math' layers of ineanifig lo he foinul. tn the section of the 
novel deaiiiig with the confiotUalioti between Biggct atul his lawyet 
Ml. \la\. Higget finds iiielevaMI the lawyer's radical inlet preiailon of 
whai is bappetung lo him. It sc«ems to tnean Utile that he Will HerntV 
siileted a kind of martyr lo exploiiatiott atul disc t itnhiation as Mf*s. Vlak 
says. Far more* important to him in his f)wti assertion of fteedofn: 
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I lihin I u.itii t< > hir lin.'.n sliniiW il Kdi \\\\,{\ I kill d (m . I <tftt' It imiisI \( Im i m 
piritN ilr( |i ih nil In rn itsi iiii kill' I iiiiisi h.i\< |( || m jwinl h.inl i<> iiHit()( ) , , , /' 

Bi,mL;ci iWviU. AS Ur s.i\s .1 iiiniiirnt l.il(*i , lo led "iciilK jlivc ill lliis 
uoild. ' And \\r \i A\\/i\ riK oiiniciiiH^ wIkii \\r \s savini;. iImi w in;iy he 
ihc lt;it;<ul\ nl ( oiitcinpoiiii \ in. ill iIm( ihcnnK Ir^doin l(d loliini in ihc 
tiin\('is(' is I he luciloin 10 (Icsiiox. 10 dcsiins hoih (iMicis and hitnstll. 
Wlu'ihci \\r hrhrrr iliis on .1 ( ot'iiilisc level (»i nol. wlu llici \\c i;ikc i( lo 
\)v "nuc ' ill s( inu* ('iii|)ii i( ;il Miisc 01 noi. ;i pen epiioii ol lliis lev(d ol 
Mi(';inin]L; !ii.i\ |L;i\e (lie n(»\('l cnotinnnssiiimie.nid. I slionld say. iiudicti- 
li( i(tiiv(Msiilit\ . 

Is ii anv lo!ii;(i .1 piolesl novel, when u raided in this \va\r I wonid 
sav il is, in a lai itioie niiivt'isal srusv ilian il i( weic nieiciv ( oiisidcit'd a 
ptolctai iiiti li()\('l. l liis is l)('(ans(' I Ix litAc dial, cspcc iaily lot youiii; 
|)(*()|d(\ the iiiosi (lutiiil |»iol)l('!iis in iIk* ( oiitcnipoiaiy woild (ctttct 
titontid die Icclini; ol powci Icssiicss and die ycainiiifi lot idcniily. I am 
sUK' I do not ha\(' lo ((*ll \on thai I do not liiink Mi.ut^ct I honias isati ex- 
(inplat. tluii I <lo not Ix lii xc it is a ]l;()(»(I and lt(*ahliy thin to ttumlcM il 
di(*t(' is tto otIuM axailahlc mod" ol scll-cxprcssion. I am simply 
sn^i^csiin^ that the vtmni; pctson who is .ihlc to icad Sad^v Son with 
awaicncss (»l what it is. and what it docs, may cxpci ictuc iIk* knt(W)f ( on- 
lioniatioti \\ hi(h icsnlts in lici^liK ncd sr ll-awtnctu'ss. riitfnvti hads 
upon oiU''s in net IK 'ss. one's snhjct ti\ il\ (tis the ex islet nia lists sav). one is 
ill a postlion lo I upon one's Itcedom— to ( hoose onesell — to b(\ 
Xatnr So;/, ilieielote, may lantuh piotesis against tiotid)eint», ai;ainsi 
nolhini^tiess. Kik oniitets with it iiia\ lead to new ( omitiitttietits in (he 
\('iv midst o| lil(*. 

kidpli 1' IlisotTs htr*i\ihtr Man may he, in (»ne dimension, an ettai 
mem ol (his uni(ine expetien( e— the expet ietu e ol tno\ itig fvotn leelini; 
onesell (o a ( \ phet . a m(*teol>je( I in othet s' eyes, to all inn (tit; onesell as a 
p(*ison. evtii inuletijtoimd. within otusell. I Ik* taii,i»e ol the tiovel is 
'*l)olh l)toa(let and deepet" than the tatii;e of Xatnr Son. MoN'itiji; 
(hiongh a gieat spc t nnin r»( expet ietue. it ( nitiiittates in an ironic affii • 
niatioti of die petson— noi as iitunk^tci now, hot as aitist, an arlisl and 
mote, 

\\ \\\ should I Ih i|(*i||( ,|I( (I ,111(1 sr\ ,\su\t — it Uol .tl l<MSl In |( W prn))l(Mboii( 

I I . I 111 uiv .i( I ()) il \ ini; In |>ui i( .ill down lt,h ( oniiisrd inc .tnd nru.iicd sorncdl 

lll( M\\[H .ind sJiinr «»t dir liHK lUrss Sn ll is llt.ll linu I tlclioiilit ( .Hid dflclld. Ol l<'('l 

plrjMiol (imI(-|( nd I (ondntin .aid .dintii, s.i\ nn.ind s.u u-s I driMniiur l)('( it use 

ihoiiKli iin))l!(,iu-d .ind p.tiii.ilK h s}H)nsthlt-. ! It.iu Ih-cm hull lo ilic point ot in- 
Msihilii^ . And I (It h-nd hct <iiis<' in spiicol dill lind ih.K I lou-. In 01 do u^^vi soineol i( 
tlown I h.iu lo low I srll UMi no phoiu toi^uciu ss. I in .1 dcsjirMic iitiitt— 'hill tof) 
nnnh ol \n\u hlr uill he iosi. tis nKMiiin.u lost, nnlrss sou .ipptoiuli i( «is iniHh 
iliioinih lou' ,is diii|iiuli h.iic. . . . 

This, lo un\ is one ol the i;ieal tetidet injL(sol piolest in om time.atid one 
ol ihetnost mo\ inu airiMiiaiions. The hu l thai Kllison is Xetitoand (hat 
his tiiittao)! is N-(\i4to seems impottatit mainly hecaiise diecoiulilion of 
dte \i%U) is in so many ways exemplatw and has heett retogni/ed io be 
so In matis hmuhrdsol yoim.14 per)plo, rh(»re isa sense ifi whi( h Kllisoti 
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piTsnils s()ni(ihing(*sst*nlial iilKMit ihehiunan coruliiion. iiol siinply tlu' 
Ni'MKi nMuiilion, In his nove l; and ihis. Ki \m\ is wluii makes il proti^st 

BuUlwin's tire Nrxt Thuv (diuc cniiilcd "I.cIkt fiotn A 
Rogion (if My Mind") is an aiiU)l)ii)giaphi<al t ssay, whii h achieves its 
( liinax in an ouiiigl]i ( ly oi pnitest and of direac 

One isy'S(H)nsi))l(- lo lilr: li is tlicstnull Ih m< (in in ih.ii irni[\ inud.ii kiu ss (lotn whirh 
(<mu' .(M<l lo \vhi( h \vr sImII iduin. One niiisi lU'U^HiaK' ihis passjji^t' as nobly \\s 
\\ms\h\K\ foi ilu- viki'of ili(m'roiniii.t;*t^i<'( it^- l^^i while Arnn i( ans do noi hclicvcin 
(liMlhi aiul \\\\s i> \vh\ ilu'claikiu'ss ol mv skin sn iniiinidalcs ihi ni. And ihiH isaho 
\vliv ihr pioscnir of ihr Nr.i;iii in ihis ninnnA t an hiini; alioul iis drsiruciion. 

This brief work may be laught, of course, as an arroiint of what il is like 
to be a Negro growing up in \ larlem, Il may be lauglii as an arrouni ol 
James Baldwin s own growing up and an explanation of his ang(*r and 
Ids disdain. Bui. il may also be presented as an occasion for defining 
responsibility and shaping conunitment, the Very processes in which 
literature of pnitest is tradilioiially realized and fulfilled. Baldwin, of fet- 
ing' possibilities of engagement, provides o|)portunities for defining a 
nuise as well, paradoxically a cause which is continuous with the 
American striving ihiough the years, for all the writer's ap|iarent rejec- 
tion of the American myth and the American dicain. 

I'heie ate remarkably few contemporary works which offer 
this much. 1 have in mitui Letters from Mississippi by Elizabeth 
Sutherland, Sally Bellrage's f reedom Summer, Martin 1 juher King's 
Why We Can't (tV///. Martin B. l)ul)erman'sdocumentary|ilay./n White 
America* None of them, iiUerestingly enough, ate fictional; we shall 
probably have to wait for the liieraimeof thecivil rights revoluiion, But, 
I think tliey ought to Ix coiisidered in addition lo ihe literature whidi I 
have come to call the liieraimeof c^xisieiilial protest, l hey offer ojipot* 
imiilies for ideniification aiul the reconstitution of continuities, for 
wliat Krik Krikson has called the value of "fidelity.*' at least for those 
W'ho are groping for comttuimeni. for a |)lace in history. 

1 would also like lo suggest the |)ossibility of ccmceiving modem 
works like Bernard Malamud's The Fixer, Sm\\ \\v\\o\s:*s Danfiling Mafu 
aiid Jr)hn Knciwles' A Separate Peace as protest novels in their own right. 
The hixef, as yoti know, has to do, tiot mutely with a dreadful, ex* 
emplary persecuiion, bui with a tnan's journey out 'Mn theopeu*' Ift 
search of a spec ies of education, a w ider and mote nu»afungfid lifet 

Once yon I'^iivc. . .yun'tcoui iti (hcopon; it ruins aiul snows. I( siiows history, which 
intnitts wha( hapjH'fts io sotnclMMlv staris in a wchof rv<'nis onisido (he prrsoiuil. if 
stalls, of { oiirsr. brfoir \\v urts tlirtr. \Sv \v all hislorv. that's sntr. hnt some nre iiuih' 
ifian others. 

Can we. as leac hers, imagine any mote significiint prou\st than a ()rotesi 
again.si the narrow cofifines of provincialism and ign(jrafue«='a 
wlllltigfies^i to adveniute wiih ideas? 
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In Danfftnii; Mau, {\mv is a kiiuli ed discovery when Josepli, who 
has been spending mosi of his lime apart, writing <ornpulsively in a 
diary, realizes that "goodness is achieved not in a varunm, bui In the 
company of older men. at tended l)y love." Terrified of l)ein!L;; iraj)ped and 
determined by society, he hnddles into hirnself; but, every linie he em* 
barks on a joitrney oiiiward, he finds liiniself retreatingagain. Although 
the tension is never truly resolved^ lie does see that "1 hacl not done well 
alone/* and tins too makes possible the confrontation of self even by the 
young reader who is restive and unsurcs whose protest has become the 
protest of copping out. Some of the same things rnay happeii with a 
teaching of A Separate Peace and an encounter with the deadly contest 
between two boys in the midst of wartime. Who can forget Phineas, wdio 
escajml the hostile thing in the world because he ^'ik)^^^^''*^*^^' ^^^^ ^^^^^ 
vigor, a heightened confidence in himself, a serene cat)acity foraffertion 
which save hirn"? And is not thisalsoa kind of protest, a rebellion? (**All 
of thetn, all except Phineas, constructed at infinite cost to themselves 
these Maginot lines against the enemy they thought they saw across the 
frontiet , this enemy who never attacked that way—if lie ever attacked at 
all: if he was indeed the enemy/*) 

I must leave the accumulation of examples, and, I hope, the testing 
of some of them, to you. 1 have been trying to say that» in a world like 
ours, where protest is diffuse atul strange* wliere young people find little 
to believe in and little to trust, the old simplicities of the social protest 
novels have become archaic and irrelevant. I see nothing harmful In 
teaching Cry, the Beloved Country, A Man for All Seasons, The Grapes 
of Wrath, or any other work of art that seems to you to celebrate the en- 
during and radiant values which give so much dignity to life. But, I 
tliink it is im|X)rtaiit, sometimes, to recall iheprevailingambivalenceof 
the young, the disregard for laws, absolutes, all the '^sentries of the past,** 
the endless, sometimes hopeless quest for identity iti a w^orld felt to be in* 
creaslngly *'absiml/' 

It may turn out that the "anti-hero" works, ihedrama of theabsurd, 
and the black comedies sj^eak most truly to the young. Our students may 
be what they themselves sornetitiies affirm: the generation of Th^ 
Stfangef--^oi Meursault, who could define no values and make no 
choices until he felt the "dark wind of death/* They may discover 
themselves most acutely by means of encounters with Catch-^2i End of 
the Raod, The Zoo Story, The Dumbwaiter, P\ and Stern. You liave 
heard ijome of your students talk about the film, Morgan^ and you know 
the attraction of primitivism, of romantic naturalism, even in the form 
of imd antics and a return to ancestral slime. Vou have seen them line tip 
iofAlfie, Oeofgy^GifL Blow^Up, The A^nat/f /and even for Who'sAffiad 
of t^ifginia Woolff I am simply asking that you keep this in mind as you 
choose what you think it is imj^ortant to teach, I am asking that you keep 
remembering what all of you have always knowni that all fine literature 
becotnes a literature of protest if it is taught in such a way that it serves 
the cause of life. 
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A Talk to Teachers 



Joiuilhan Ko/.r>l 

Wc ineei, Tin afraid, at a itaginilly apptopi iato monu ru. The m- 
lion is divided bt twet n a false facade of supei fic ial rnoui ning for a dead 
man [Man in l.uther King] it seldom genuinely lionored and a more 
auiliendc and gui-level terror duit ue are soon going to be obliged to pay 
a terrible price for the racism and briitaliiy his murder symbolizes* 

Theover-riding fear, the eonsiant quest ion* is whether or not we are 
about to have a summer of tmetuling urban riots. To my own niind the 
inost saddening fact of all-is that, in the long run, in terms of the ultimate 
issues, it is not going to mtu li matter. More people may dieand another 
thousand builciings may perhaps be burned oi batteted btu the same 
problems will be with us even after the wreckage has been cleared away 
atidi riots or not. destruction blatant and overt or destruction only 
gradual and ordinary, the same bitter |)roblems of a divided society and 
of a tuition 4orn by bigotry will still be with us in September. 

I think thai in America we love to believe in apocalyptic interven- 
tions. It ivoidd be (omforting almost to think that a rebellion, liotruuter 
how devastatitig, no matter how expensive, would at least have the ul* 
timate result ol settling our i)roblems. U is--unhappily— not so. 

Broken glass and streams of blood will be good covers for news 
magazines in tlie middle of the summer-*but they will not even begin to 
solve our problems. Probably they will not even destroy lis. 

They will ^aire us for a while and force our newspapers to write 
long editorials. And then wewillgoback to ourordituuy American lives 
again and to oiu old, more tpitet ways of dying. 

It Is for this reasoii. 1 believe, that now iii as good a time as any to take 
an unforgiving .second look at some of the ways iii which we have defin- 
ed the basic jMobletns. 1 would like to focus on the schools. I wottid like 
to focus on the teac luts. And I would like to get beyond some of the uti- 
productive things that have been said already. 

rhe j>toblem within the ghetto, stated iti the very skimpiest possible 
terms, comes down to a very few plain and paitifuj facts: Black kids;* 
black parents and blac k leaders do not«-by and large--eidier I ike or trust 
tftelr .schtKjIs f)r the kinds of white people who work in them. A gteal 
many black peofile, given even half a clumce, tvould dearly love to burn 
the whole niess down atid-«unhappily, in a good many cases«*would 
ftol be very tnuch the losers if tltey succeedeci. 

I say this not facetiously but because I believe that many Negto peo* 
pie have been fortunate enough to tecognl/.e fairly early it\ their lives 
lltat the schools were not their friends, that the schools were ttot going to 
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strinci beside ihetn in a struggle, that the teachers were not likely to stick 
oiit their necks on cru( ial issues. 

I am going to try to be as frank as possible in attempting to an* 
licipaie the reactions to this statement among many ol the |x?ople in this 
audience. Many of you, I can imagine, will protest at this kind of dis- 
loyal assertion on my part and will want to stand up and tel I me that I arn 
being insolent and speaking out of tmn, needlessly defiant atid unjustly 
disrespectful to my fellow-teachers: Don't I know— these people will 
want to ask— how many of the dedicated teachers of the inner city 
schools have given their lives to the education of young children? 

To this, 1 am afraid, that there is only one real answer: It does not 
matter, in the long run, what I think— v/hm matters in the long run is 
what the black communities BELIEVE. And what they do believe at the 
present time, throughotu the nation, is that professional teaching 
hierarchies, prin pals, superintendents— are servants and acolytes of a 
hostile* unfrien« > and ultimately unmerciful w'hitesUucture which has 
trodden them (! vti and kept their souls and lives in prison for over three 
httndred years and which still today oppresses their children, murders 
their leaders and disdains their own lunnanity. 

If this is the case— if this is what the black communities Ijielieve— 
(hen tlie challenge' for us is not to withdraw imo a militant and stiifif 
defensive ix)stt»rV in which we ward off criticism with our pi«« 
platitudes of * 'professional experience** and 'long years of dedication** 
but to ask ourselves instead just exactly why it is that all our 
"professionalism" and all otu inheritance of reiterated "dedicadon** 
seem to have had the ultimate effect of compelling most black people to 
despise us? 

the det^pest, most direct and tnost immediate personal experietice 
that a black child in America is ever likely tohaveof white society is that 
which he will have within a public classroom--in the person of the 
school teacher. I'hat experience, as we well know, is anythitig but hap* 
py. Bitterness and cynicism are the primary itiheritance that most black 
children iti Atnerica take from the classrc^om. 

'i late whitey!" cries the I Uyear-old Negro stttdent standing on the 
c(iriier. 

"Hate whitey!*' repeats the 16-year-old drop*out as he sees a white 
policeman cruisitig tinotigh ilie ghetto. 

But who is this whitey?? What wltite people do they knowf S^lmi 
while man or white woman have they ever faced directly , known with in* 
tifiuu y* had a chance to assess and study atid evaluate and learn how to 
trust or disrrust-«hate or adttiire? 

Well, you know the answer as readily as I do: sometimes it*s a slum* 
lord, a grocer, a ttioney*lender, officer or social worker-«bui In 
almost all cases It is a white school principal or a white school teacher* 
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And it is fioni us, whetlu'r wc know It or iioi, wficthtT wv like ii ofnoj, ' 
whether wc can aclniii it or not, liuu black kids sooner or later get the 
message that white men and white women are people who— for one 
reason or anoiher— tliey camioi take for real. Some teacliers keep on 
repealing the same quesi ion. as though tliey haven't an idea in the world 
of a |X)ssible answer: Why don't they trust us? What on earth could we be 
doing wrong? 

I don't think we really have to look far to find the answer. Teachers 
go oiu ()n strike for all sorts of good and palpable and powerful reasons: 
they strike for pay. they strike lor better working conditions, they strike 
for extra benefits, occasionally they even strike for issues which have 
soinethiiig (o do. s|)ecifically. with the immediate demands of educa- 
(ion: but xuhcn, the blac k community asks us, did we ever strike to bring 
about racial integration? IV//e/j— they ask— rf/rf the junior high school 
teachers of the ghetto ever strike to have the dishonest and openly 
bigoted and destructive Allyn and Bacon social studies textbooks taken 
oul of their shelves and classrooms? 

You called us culturally deprived— ihv black parents tell us— you 
told us that we were the ones who lacked stability and values. All the 
while you. as the teacher, reinained the keeper of the classroom andlhe 
guardian of its books and values. Vou were the ones who could examiiie 
those texts and prepare the lessons, ready the lesson-plans, state your ap- 
proach, your pm |x>.se, your methods, and your evaluations. Yet all the 
• ' while you failed for some reason to make the one most innwrtatit and 
most obvious and necessary evaluation of them all: Are these l)ooks, are 
these values, are these areas of evasion and dislionesty consistent with 
democratic principles and with all that you (the teacher) are supposed to 
have kiiown alxiut the "professionalism" and "moral dignity" of 
education? 

Allyn and Bacon, publishers: Our America, ^ii textbook for fourth 
grade children on our natioii's history: 

'Oui slaves liavr m(kkI homes itiul plenty lo ciil.'. . . Moi oulherh people lieaicd 
iluii slaves kindly. . . When theyaiesiik, wctakegm)dcaieof thein." Nooiiecaniiu- 
Iv say, ' I he N'oi rh was iii*li(' or ' The .Southern cause was die Ijelter.' For in Our 
Aineri(a all of us have the right lo our Ix-liefs. 

You were there— you wei e in the classroom— you were the one who 
had the education and the professioiial judgement and, sup{x)sedly, the 
moral chai acfer: What did you do'^what did you 5<jy.* ( the Negro mother 
asks us) // you ever protested, you must have done it in a whisper: we 
never heard you. . .American Book Company, Publishers: Our 
Neighbofs Near and Far; 

I'he streets of this Oasis t ity of Biskra |ifi North Afrita] are interesting. There are 
many tliffcretii |)eople ii[»)ti thent. .Soiiie who are wfiite like o:wselves have conic here 
front Ktifofje Others are Negroes with black skins, from other parts of Africa. And 
many are bron/e^fated Arabs who have t()iiie in froiii the desert to trade iti the 
stores, , , 
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y\wsv )«u|iU' iiu* line lookiiit;. Tlioii k eyrs;Mc blight aiul iaielligciit* rhcir 
Icniuic's ail' HUM li likt' oui tm'M, aiitl ulihoiigli ih ii skin is brown, ilicy belong lo ihe 
• w'hiw )iHi\ \is wv do. Ii is ibcMtnt liiiit; (Ustii sun 'hal has umnvd iht skiiiof ihe AiTibs 
(o siuli a dark biowii u)I(h . 

YiiiiilHi and Minko aiv a bla(k Ixiy and a bhick Kil l who livt' in diis jungle village, 
riu'ii skins au- ol so dai k .i blown ( oloi iliai ilffv l(Mjk alinosi black. I b^lr noses are 
lame and flat. I heii lips auMhi( k, l lwir eyes are blarkanti shining, and iheir hair is 
so (url> diat II seems lik(» wcwd. I'liev are NU^^rors and diey belong lo the black rare, 
I'wo .Swiss ( hilditii live in a fannhonst* on ilie edge of town. . These ehildren are 
hands<inie. riicir eyes are bine. I lifir hair is golden yellow. Iheir while skins arc 
cleai, and du ii (lurks are as Mtl as !i|K'. retl apples. 

You were there— you were in the classroom— what did you say? 
What (lid you do? VVe were ihe uneducated— (the Negro mother, the 
Negro Father telU us)— we were your maids and ironing-ladies, gar- 
bagemen and janitors. VVe were the ones who were illiteiaie/we were the 
ories who were culturally deprived. Daniel Moynihan has told the whole 
world what was wrong w ith U5— but who has yet been able toe?ipjain to 
the world what in God*s earth could have been wrong with youf 

Allyn and Bacon, Publishers, Our World Today, another 
geography textbook, this one for junior high school: 

The jHople of Soudi Afrira have tmv of die niosi tlenionAiic governnieids now in 
exisieiuf in any unniiry. 

Africa needs inorf f apiialisis. . . Whin* managers are needed. . . lo show the 
Negroes bow lo work and lo manage the planiaiions. . . 

I'lie while men who have rinereil Africa are leaching the natives how td live. 

You were tliere— you were the guardian of our children— what did 

you do? 

And this (these things) the Negro child remembers— and the child 
who read tliat book five years ago, of course— is the ftill-grown black 
teenager of today, and he wants to know what you were doing or saying 
on these matters: He wants to know why you were silent, when you were 
the one wtio was the adtilt, the grown-up— the professional in that 
public classroom. You kept the cupboard. You prepared the meal, And 
what you fed the child— without remorse— was poison. Whether you 
taught math or physics, Russian, Chinese, English, French or 
cooking— you were there. You were an adult and you said nothing. 
There is lio way in which you can escape restx)nsibility. 

I lie Negro mother and the Negro father speak to you, quietly: You 
wefu on strike (they say)— you went out on strike foi your * ^professional 
rights and dignities * but you never once went out on strike for your 
rights or our rights as respectable htmian beings. 

" VVIiy is it they doi^t trust us?" ask the sweet atid bewildered white 
srhfM)Madies to each otlier. 

Becaust* we re frauds atul it took tlie Negroes a long time to figure it 
otit! but fK)W they know it. 

A couple of years back a highly respected board of itiquiry spon- 
sored by the Massathusetts State Board of Educatioti issued a report 
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tldcuitU-niiiiK liio lad ol liu ial scgit'gaiioii in ilie Boston Schools. The 
ie|X)ri was signal hy onisianding figuits in all areas: iht- Catholic 
Archbishop, leaders oi ihe Jewish and Proit'stant cornninniiies, the 
prcsidenis of Boston University. M.l. l ., Brandcisaiid Northeastern. . . . 

hi ies(H)nse tt) this re|H>rt. a young Boston teacher, assigned to a 
third grade class u iihin the ghetto, initiated a brief letter simply assert- 
ing in an unbelligerent manner that she, and otJier scliool teachers, 
were aware of the present c of racial segregation in tlieir classroom, were 
aware of the deficient ies of tlieir school buildings, and slia'rcd the sense 
of impatience anil of discontent evinced botJi by the State Report and by 
the Black Conimmiity. Slie-like others— IukI lieard tlie children sing- 
ing when they were walking on tlie picket lines and slie knew very well 
the words of one of tlie songs they sang: 

"Which side are yon on?" the song was asking, " Which sidearcyou 
on?" It came out of the lalxjr union strugglesof the 1930'sand ivas taken 
over by the white and Negro jieople in the Freedom Movement. 

So here was this young whitegirl in theschool system trying, with a 
go<Kl heart, to give an answer and she ap|)ealed to hei fellow- teachers in 
the system to do the same. 

Ladies and gentlemen— there were at least 4,000 professional 
employees of the Boston Public Schools at that time. Not 20 people 
luoutd stand beside that one young teacher by affixing their signatures at 
the bottom of her letter. 

"Which side are yon on?" the black parents were demanding. 

And 3,980 professional employees of the Boston School System gave 
their answer. Then. . in their faculty rooms, over their sandwiches and 
over their cups of coffee, the dedicated white ladies sal and stared at each 
other in sweet bewildennent— asking the time-honored question: "Why 
is it they don't trust us?" 

Because tfuy fiad done nothing to deserne being trusted: because 
they were not trustworthy, 

1 he distance and the withdrawal on the part of a school faculty 
fi-otn its immediate community is, 1 think, well-known to many of us. 
I'hose amotig us who are acciuainted with the classic faculty-footn 
dialogue withiti a gfietto grade-school or a juiiior-hlgh know well, I 
think, how older teachers coat fi the younger ones alx)ut the ways in 
which to deal and talk with Negro people: Be careful, is the message: 
l^on't be unguarded or informal. Don't let yourself be known to the 
black community in any way that might be vulnerable, that might reveal 
your feelings. 

I'lie first advice that 1 received from my scftool supervisor was not to 
tnake use of tlte informal and casual word OKAY. 
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' I iu)!i( cd )ou used ihc word OKAY ihret limes this morning, Mi'. 
Ko/ol"— said my supoi ioi . "OKAY is a slang word, Mr, Kozol. In the 
Bosion stluKils we say MA. RKiH r. we do not say OKAY/' 

It strrned iioi world ihe pain, not worth the irouhio to reasori with 
the man— to try to tell him iliai OKAY ( (udd be a very good arul power- 
ful word, iliat AM, Ricnii' says nothings that OKAY says everything, 
that President Kennedy used to say tlie word OKAY to his brodiers, that 
go(Kl re|ioriers say OKAY to tlieir editors, football captains to their 
managers, pilots to ihe airport. I wanted to tell him that OK^VY was a 
good word, an American word, an OKAY woicl— a word with life in it^ 
inid energy. But I didn't vyvn argue widi him. I just looked at him and 
nodded— and denied myself an(l said iiuietly, VMI right." 

I'liere was tlie time, u)o, when I took a child over to visit in Cam- 
bridge. VVe visited the museums, went to call on an old classmate, had 
luncli wiih rny girl friend, and went back to my own place to set up an 
electric train lay-out in the kitchen. I'he inincipal of my school heard of 
this visii in short order and later wrote of it in her report on me. She in- 
dicated in her report that unattractive conclusions might well be drawn 
of a man who takes a young child to visit in bis home. Said the principal 
in her re|KM t. i told Mr. Kozol ol the possibilities. . 

I think, also, of the tragedy of a PTA meeting in my building at 
which I ariived a little late— late enough to stand a rnomeiit in the 
doorway and look out at the extraordinary scetie in hont of me. Parents 
on one side— tea( hers way over on the other, hi the middle— a huge safe 
space of unoccupied and untouched chairs. 

I looked and watched and wondered: 
Mow did ibis hai)|jen? 
Was it conceivably a landom accident? 
Was it just a fluke of timing? 

Obviously— wMth all mercy* all reservation, all wish to be wise and 
kindlv and compassionate and back-bending— one could not CON- 
CEIVABLY write v)ff the professional S 1 UPIDH Y. VULOARITV and 
sheer RO TI ENNESS of the school priiu ipal and faculty in allowing 
tins kind of situation to develop. 

Was it not, 1 had to ask iny.self, part and parcel of the same stupidity 
that pi evented white teachers froui dropping in on Negro faniilies, from 
driving kids borne horn fooling around in a comfortable and easy* 
goif ig way oiu in the schoolyard? Was it not the saine tragedy, the same 
igfiorancts the same brutality which allowed a school faculty to drive 
tinough tfte ghei to (*\'ery morning with eyes looking tieither to left nor to 
right, iior. iu some ca.ses, one fell, even down the middle? Teachers on 
one sitle— jntrenis on the other. In iheceiuer, ati area of graphic sieriliza* 
(ion. No germs might travel, no blacktiess, no ugliness, no race- 
contagion, could jom iiey die distance frorn llie seated mothers of a black 
connnunity and the prissy teachers, their legs and souls up-tight 
together in iheir .safe and sexle.ss little corner on the aisle. 
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I would like to Ix' able to deserve to be called generous by my fellow- 
teachers and 1 recogni/e all too >vell iluu, in ringing such a note of out- 
right indignation, 1 brhig i\]xm myself once again, as I havedone before, 
the CO .. * ted rage of a profession of enibaiiled jx^ople, teachers in panic, 
principals in ften/y, aroiiml to vengeance at the implications of their 
personal cowardice, dect*iifulness and |)aihos. 



Avoidance/of intimacy— avoidance of blackness— avoidance of 
liiniiaiiiiy. AT nines, the tragedy involved in such a stance withdrew into 
the batke/Dund and all that remained was a kind of wild absurdity. 

fU/iurdily seemed Ufiptrmost in a confrontation that develojjed 
once bet ween our |)rincipal and one of the other Fourth Grade teachers. 
The teacher in tpiestion, a woman, happened to be Negroand hapt:)ened 
Ui live in Roxbury and hap|)ened, as a matter of fact, to live in the precise 
neighlK)rh()od in whi( h tlie sclux)! was situated. The principal had ad- 
vised us to observe mnisual caution in regard ioany casual or day-to-day 
involvements with the black community. She did not, of course, use 
those words, but it was ap|)areni to us all that tiiis was her real meaning. 
So this teacher, the Negro woman I have just mentioned, went up and 
asked the principal what she ex|x*cted of her. 

"What il I'm in the supermarket." she asked, **and I meet the 
luoilier or father of oneof my pu|nls thete? What do you think I'tti going 
to say?" 

The prin( ip;d was taken aback, (4)viously baffled by the situation. 
U did not accord profxaly with a reasonable understanding of such 
niiit teis that a (H'rson ought to be living within the same community in 
which she also was a teacher. Our principal, however, was good at 
regaining her (om|K)sme— she never lost it for long, nor lacked of 
auilioriiutive resourc es for regaitiing it. And so in this case too she soon 
tegainetl her self*|K)ssession. l(X)ked directly into the eyes of Uiis young 
teacher, and said to her simply: 

"Well then, in such a case all 1 can do is to advise you not to forget 
yotir piofessional dignity." 

It is hard to ktiow exactly how she rnea/it this, or how indeed one is 
10 lose dignity in the purchasing of groceries eiccept by confirming to the 
molliers and fathers of a community that you, like them, jK)ssess an 
alitneniary canal, need food, sfx^nd motiey, buy things cheaply. It is hard 
to know«-but 1 don*t even want to ask. What 1 would like todo instead is 
to ask what we can do for our part to change these things and to break 
down diese walls of itdiurnanity. 

I think, tostai t with, we havegof to ask ourselves straightforwardly 
where most of these teachets and administrators come from—and in 
what ways they have been prepared for teaching. This, of course* is the 
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real question and I am afraid— no inaiier what we say— the majority of 
us already Icnow the answer. 

They come from schools of education. 
They come from teachers' colleges. 

They do not, by and large, tome from (he liberal facultiesof our ma- 
jor universities, but from those faculties which are geared to teacher- 
training. 

I think it is time to place some of the blame where it belongs and to 
cease trying (o placate (hose who are most likely to take offense at words 
of frankness. 

Some schools of etiucation (a few) are relatively competent and 
fjrovide a rich and humane education. (For the sake of |X)li(eness, let us 
assume thai (he education faculty from which any of my listeners may 
have graduated was one of the exceptions.) By and large, this is simply 
not the case. Kducation schools, in their great nuinlx'rs, are institutions 
wliicli perpetuate |)recisely the kinds t)f uneasy and defensive behavior 
whith 1 have been describing. At times they offer, I sup(X)se, certain 
courses which may be truly helphd in a very few and highly selective 
areas of learning. iVIuch of what they leach, however, is not necessary at 
all, has little relevance to the hiniian or intellectual or moral demands to 
be placed u|K>n a classroom teacher, and leaves her worse off than she 
was bef(»re she started. 

In every other field we are willing to acknowledge the failure of a 
prcxess of preparation when the prmlucts of that preparation prove un- 
equal to the res|Kjnsibilities for which they had thought that they had 
l)een prej)ared. Only m education, it afjpears, do we attribute the blame 
for failure not to the training institution, not to the Education School 
nor even to the teacher— hut to the consumer, the victim, thepubliCi the 
Negro family and the Negro child. Teachers, filled full with all the 
tiewest ciHlification— with all the most recent and most sophisticated 
formulas of condes( cnsion conceriiiiig the sup|X)sedly under-motivated, 
le(liargi( and culturally disadvantaged iNegro child— go out Into the 
ghett(). tneinori/e the words of their sociologists and suddenly find 
ihetnselves bewildered and helpless, over-whelmed by the realities 
which are imposed u|wn them. Sometime— seeing the bewildermeiit 
with which so many education school graduates respond— I wonder if 
they would not have been Ix-tter off in the beginning if they had had their 
courses, their training, their preparation right on the s|X)t, right in the 
ghetto all along? What did they gain from all their courses In the 
philoso()hy of education, in nu'thods and tnaterials, in sociological ex* 
atniiialion of so-called "culturally deprived" but a wearisome and irnip* 
propriafe and somehow dehumani/ing sense of condescension— and an 
itiflated and artifi( ial image of their own individual iniportance as 
"f)rofessionals"? 
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reachti s tell us vn y lio(|unitly of the hosciliiies chey encounter, the 
disa|)r>ointnienis they face, the distrust their presence rejx'aiedly 
engenders in their NeRio pupils. 

rheie was no such distrust of teac hers in the Freedom Sclioolsof 
Ahibarna and Mississippi. 

There i.s no sucli distrust of teachers in the tiuorial classes run by the 
various militant Negro community organizations in this country. 

T here is no sucli distrust in tlie classrooms of tliose experimental 
grade-schools begun and o|K»rated by the black communities. 

Nor. I think we remember, has there ever been distrust of thai sort 
within the l leadstarc Classes, I Upward Bound Programs, or other in- 
dependent educational jirojects of the War On Poverty. 

Yet iione of tliese programs tliat 1 liave named are dominated by 
those wliom we designare "professionals." It is, indeed, one is almost 
templed lo believe, the adamant ^/o//-professionalism— the amateur ex- 
uberance and uninhibited sense of personal commitment— which 
makes such programs possible and successfid. 

VVhy ( an we not bring some of tlie same energy and exuberance into 
the public cla.ssrooms? Is there no way to bring into these classrooms 
right away the kinds of people who will be able toearn the confidence of 
a blac k conummity bec ause tliey will in fact share its aspirations? There 
ate thousands of young, bright, brave and revolutionary pupils in the 
libet al c olleges of ih is ( ountt y and I know fi orn niy experience— from te- 
cent weeks atid hours of long discussion among the patents and leaders 
r)f the black communities— chat they are still needed and still wanted 
within the sc hools that serve the inner cities. 

For all the recent militance, for all the rhetoric of separation, for all 
the talk about blac k .schools with all-black childienand black teachers, 
the auiheiuic leaders of the black cornnumity will still tell us fratlkly 
that they c amiot go it alone witliout white teachers. For a lotig while to 
come, the situation is going to lemaiii the same— atul the only question 
is whether we aie going to give those childiei! the worst or the best— the 
dreai iesi »it the most ex( iting— the narrowest or the freest— that we have 
tooffet. 

The liberal and radical kids aie iheie in our < olleges right fiow. VVe 
send them lo the Peace Corps, we give them to SNCCand S.D.S. or else 
we lei thefft out on loan tf) Senator McCarthy but— poor economists that 
we ate— we do not allow them lo give their lives lo the black childreti of 
the inner c ities. Not. that unless they have previously agreed lohave 
th(*ir Imiifi picked dry and their outlc^^k tendered stc^rile within the 
thankhvss surgery ol one of our sc hools of education. 

. ti isareas()f!ableciuestir)nj suppo.se, whether such kids would stick 
ii out lorever in a public c lassrooin. Would tliey remaiti in teaclilng? 
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Would they last foi ivn years? Would they last foi forty? Would (liey be 
"dedicated*' forever to their "professioiial*' res|K)UHjbility arul 
obligation? hi a curious sense; I almost hope that they would not-^noi, 
ai any rate, in the manner in whi( h those words have been iiuerpreted up 
to now. 

Rather an impulsive and energetic and unpredictable amateur than 
a drearily predictable, dedicated and dehydrated professional^and 
rather a |x*rson dedicated to life, and love, and danger, and activity, and 
action than to the wearisome and unchangeable sterility of chalk and 
stick and basic reader. 

Receruly in Newton a parent complained to a School official at an 
open meeting: "There is so much teaclier-turnover within this systern. 
Many of our teacliers seem to leave so soon, after only three or four years 
in many cases, sometimes after seven.*' 

Said the Sc hool official: "Of this we are not in ilie least ashamed. We 
would rather liave teachers we can't keep than teachers we can't get rid 

I here. I believe, in few words, isa very good and adecjuate answer, 

I see no shame in having high teacher-tuniover— if what wearetur* 
ning over is something fertile and exciting. Rather have a lively, attrac- 
tive and exciting girl who will cjuit after five years because slie has the 
healthy urge io marry— tlian a girl who will never ciuit, for that reason 
Ix'cause she will never get an offer. 

Many older people, I can well imagine, might consider the kind of 
projiosal 1 have made impractical, liiey will tell me that young people, 
by and large, are st^lfish and ambitious to settledown, raise ianiilies, bijy 
their rancli homes in the country, tiire mauls, have holidays abroad, earn 
lots of money. Young people, tliey say, may talk idealism but they will 
not act ufx)n it. They will tiot make the sacrifice to stand up and serve as 
teachers. 

When |)eople tell me this— 1 always look at them for a moment— to 
ih 'mk about their motives— and then I say that I do not know die kinds of 
young peo|)le they are speaking of. It was nc)i the selfish and self* 
tetUeied sjioiled daughter of the selfish and the opulent rich fnan who 
ran the Freedom Schools in Mississippi and Alabama, who worked with 
the jK)or and the hungry for the Peace Corps in Argeiuina, Bolivia and 
Bia/il. It was not the youtig mati dreaming about a raikh-house and a 
million dollars w lio gave up his studies and hiscomfortand his security 
togodow ti South atid risk his life, his respec tability or his career, to walk 
a iScKKx iti/eti totheClity llallandgive him the courage to go in and de* 
fnaful (he right to register to vote. 

Michael Schwerner was not thinking about cocktails, about sports 
cars or ratich-wagons when he lay down his life three years ago in Mis* 
sissippi to help to make this nation free. 
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James^Chaney was noi calculating how he could make i( (o the top 
when he was buried a( the bottom oi the mud beneath a wall made out of 
stone in Mississippi, because he beliipved that black people still had the 
privilege to be Uvv. 

The young Unitarian minister, James Reeb, murdered three years 
ago in Selma^ Alabama was not worrying about nailing down a fancy 
parish, sending his kids to faficy schools and buying his wife a fancy way 
of living when he walked out u|X)n the streets of that racist city and 
received a club over his head; ahd fell; and died, 

There is a new nation within the old one in America. It is better than 
the old one; it is honest and it is not selfish and it is not afraid. The old* 
time teachers, the oldtime autocrats, the oldtime |X)litical school ad- 
ministrators do not really want to believe that this can be the case. It is 
too threatenirig. It hurts tliem very badly. They are involved with guilt 
and witli the memory of cow^ardice and with the fear of an unspeakable 
retribution. They t:new about the racist books within their shelves and 
did not sf)ejik. I hey saw the Negro parents across the room and did \^ot 
smile. Ihey heard the moral challenge— the plea— coming out from 
within the bla( k community and they did not answer. And now they are 
unwilling--tlu7 are utiable— to believe diat we can be more decent* 

It is up to us to prove that they are wrong. 

400^000 Negro kids ai e going to be attaining the age of eighteen this 
season Of those 400,000. not 10% will have received an education equal 
to the white standards. 

It will not be dtie to their mothers and their fathers. 

It will not lie due to a defective family-structure. 

It will not be due to an inherent lack of intelligence or motivation* 

It will f)e due to ineffective and irrelevatit and dishonest EDUCA* 

HON. 

Miere is no way to get around it. The facts are there and tliey are 
devastating. 

We are going to liave to look those facts st raight iw the face and tak^ 
tlu'tn seriously. I'be sweet white lady in the classroom who wears 
lilinders, ( aimot make her way through to a rebellious geiteration of 
bla( k ( hildren. 'Mie white bigot or false lilx^ral who teaches his lesson, 
locks tip his room, ukI hops into his car to return to his nice home 
within the sal(» .suburl)s, camiot and should ml have a serious role 
witliin a ghetto ( lassroom. There Is otily ofie kind of person who can 
make it work— and that is the pet son who» in his class and in his life, is 
ready to take a rnilitafU starid beside the black community* There is no 
olhet wjiy to do it. 

()ft(»n now, when 1 liave finished a lecture of this sort, young 
peofile iowu' up to me,,t(»achers just beginning or people who believe 
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lhat they would like lo learht and ihvy qucsiion me, and tliey mk nu\ li 
scems-^almost as if ii were an ama/Jng and nndecipherable riddle: 
**How is ii, Mr, Kozol, (hat you were able to go iih as yon did, to an angry 
and revoliuionary Negro area and into a turbulent and unhappy and 
pro|3Ctly embiuered classroom, a room in which kids had had sub^ 
sliuttes half the winter, or emotionally unstable teachers, or teacliers 
who despised them. or--niore fretjiiently— -teachers who simply didn't 
really ever care—and did not right on the spot receive a knife in the side 
or, at the very least, an eraser or an elastic or a pa|X*rclip or a spitball in 
the eye?'* 

When this C|tiesiion is asked. I often am aware that the questioner 
expects a complicated answer— a subtle and elaborate and self* 
complimenting explanation of how I worked out and contrived some 
ama/ing and fascinating English lessons guaranteed to hook the most 
apathetic and lethargic students. It just is not so. There is a far niore 
simple-minded answ^er. •'Listen.*' I say; 'i walked into a ghewo 
classroom, an inept amateur, knowing nothing. In my ia}>el there was a 
tiny little button that the children in that classroom recognized. It was 
white .md black— an equal sign— you remember it, I ho|x?— it was the 
symt)ot of theCivii Rights Movement in America. The children had t^y^j 
and they could A<r— and they had hearts and minds and tliey could feel 
and know. And they knew what that little button stood for. On Satur^ 
days sometiities they saw me on a picket line in front of a dilapidated 
building whose absentee white landlord had been negligent. On Fridays 
sometimes, a little while before supper, they would see me and fny 
girlfriend coming up tlie siairs of their own home to visit with their 
mother atid theii father and sometimes stay for ditmer. 

If it was revolutionai y you may say, with a smile, it certainly was the 
most natural and easy and deeply satisifying kind of a revolution thai a 
man or a woman could conspire. 

Then-^on Monday— I was in the classroom; and the kids would say 
"We saw you Saturday/' Or another child would say, "He's got a pretty 
girlfriend.'' Or another one would say, "He's got a junky old beat-up 
raggedy car/' 

But the thing is— they were not angry any longer. And I wasn*t a 
very excelleru or fancy teacher--l can assure you-*but I xyas someone 
they'd seen out in the real world and someone diey were willing to take 
on as a real friefid. 

Well, there aren't many picket*lines any longer in America, and 
they don't sing Freedom Sotigs in this country any ftiore, but the kids out 
in the ghettos are still turning to us in the same way and asking us the 
same question that they asked before. 

"Which side are you on?" is what they're saying. 

And, truly, there is no way to get around that question. 
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It hurts soinciirru\s, It hurls terribly, I know. But each atid every one 
of us has got to come up with his own answer. 
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Several vnoiilhs ago, I was approarhod by one of ihv officers of the 
Now York Sialc C/)nnniiitr of Kiiglish Kducaiois and asked (o address 
this meeting. ''VVhai do you want me lo talk ahoui?" said I in all in- 
noeence. "VVell. er. -a- . he lK\gan. 'ilow ahout * The Rise and Fall of 
ilninanities?" I offered, filling in die hesitations produced by what 
seemed lo be a rather serious sjx'ecfi impediment, ''Well, er-a* yoit 
see.**/' **VVhat about 'Issue-Centered, Activity-Based, Cross-iVledia 
Programs to the Rescue?" "No-er-a-you don't understand. ..." 1 made 
what I thought was an offer that no English Educator worthy of his 
Media and Methods subscriptioti toidd possibly turn down. '*How 
about ' i he Sensuous Ciuriculum?" I asked (with some feeling). Still 
the fellow hesitated, and my repertoire of titles was just about exhausted, 
as was my patience. "Well, what do you want?" said I fioping I would 
not have to pin him to tfie wall with something as obvious as "Perfor* 
rnance Based l eaclier EdtKation". that would In? grossly uiilair, only to 
be used if all else failed. After a flurry of apologetic pitches, suesses, and 
junctures, accompanied by anxious glances fore and aft— duritig which 
time I began to suspect t was trafficking with either a madman or some 
purveyor of X-rated curriciduni nuuerials— he revealed all. *'Vou kiiow, 
wc^ir^ a teacher education group, and the making of English teachers* 
not of curriculum, is what we are about." 

Iltat explained it. Ttie message was clear. It said that Efiglish 
teaclier education was not the most if *eresiing of stibjecis, and it would 
be my jof) somehow to liven up (hat pari of (be education gatne that 
seems, sciotiet or later, to depress or to bf)re almost all of the players. 

Now it is tine that rotivetuional English teacher preparation can be 
a frustrating exerdsf for (hose who teach the tnethods course and su|)er* 
vise the clinical euperietice of (he English (caching novice, (lertaiidy 
tliere are good reasotis f(ir (he high itu idence of (i(ks, s(ammers. and 
other assorted symptoms of fiervoiis aiixiety some en(erprisiftg dfuioral 
stud(iU is sure (o discover it^ a randrmdy selec(ed safn|)leof (he English 
educator popula(ion. Consider all of the special in(eres(s iuid cir* 
curnstances o})erating on ty})ical English teacher produc(ifm lines that 
seem to cotispire agaittst the sanity of the conscientious* English 
educator. 

Incidentally, from here im, I will use tfie mascttline pronoun when 
referring to the English educator, because men seetn to be in thernajofi* 
ty, and the fetnifiine |)rofHum for the prospective English teacher 
fwause some sevetuy (percent iire woffien. We really do need a singular 
pronoun that will represent both sexes. 
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In fiiiy nm\ i\\v Kiiglish cduraior is hard pressed from itumy 
directions— four a I leasr In ihecollegeor university where he works, his 
academic colleagues view him, at worst, with cold contempt as the ex* 
einplar of Mickey Mouse.— cook-book philistinisrn; at best witlt bemus* 
ed sympathy as the quixotic hustler of famasies suggesting that Englishi 
is something more tlian Beowulf to Virginia VVoolf and that learning is 
best accortiplisiu'd by ways other than talk, test, and term paper. Iri- 
leresting notions— but iheyMI never sell. 

His students come to him, reluctantly for the most part, to fulfill the 
methods course requirement for certification. Tlie prospective English 
teacher profiably wanted to go to graduate school and do her thesis on 
"llie Alienated Adolesrent in Contemporary American Literature,'' but 
was discouraged by tin* graduate .school and Iter liberal arts professors 
lK*(au.se lier undergraduate grades were not higli enough for the heady 
eyries of graduate scholarship. 

I hese same professors have* already warned their outstanding 
.studenis away from edtication, assuring them that tliey will best be 
fulfilled in the stacks surrounded by PMLA and The Philological 
(luurterly. Vhv teacliing candidate resents having to confront the 
alienated adolescent iti the flesh rather than reading ai)out him in the 
quieti safe study halls of a rollege campus. Furihermore* she luts fallen 
in love with literature— more accurately with ihv idea ot literatme--and 
how can working with apathetic or openly hostile students compete 
with listening to professional insights about The Tragic Hero, Tlie 
VVhiiencssof The VVhale, and The American Dream? It is in these college 
English classes and froin the respected iirofessors of English that 
niethods of teaching and the role of the English teac her are really learn- 
ed. As she fills notebook after liotelxiok with otfier |)eople*s evocatiofis 
and insights about literattireand life* she begins to see herself as a kind of 
jimior professor in the high school classroom she will sooti call her 
own— offering profundities, suggesting infltietues, andelticidating itn* 
agery in the .same f natmer as her English professor. Atid she sees her high 
school chatges listenifig, just as she did, with the .satiie rapt attention, 
carefully noting each literary insight and bon mot. No wonder she is 
skeptical of the English educator's nagging that tellitig isn't teaching, 
ibal prestigious titles ine not necessarily appropriate for inost high 
school students, and that literature is only one component of the 
reasonable high school program. 

After his c olleagues and his studetits, the tliitd .source of frustration 
for the English edticator is tlie secondary school. t\\v ntottietn he enters 
the front door to make his weekly (or is It bi-weekly) visit to tlie student 
t(*a( her the miracle ()f modern cotntttunicatioti relays the news of the in* 
vasion. I lie inirade of modern ctannnntication is. of coinsCi a con* 
spirat y of receptionists, switchlxmrd operators, and metnbers of the 
irat k leani mastpieradingas student rnes.sengers. !l becomes apparetil to 
the English educator early in his career that* patatioia aside, he is viewed 
as an inieloper--lhe supervision of student teachers otily an ingenloiis 
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dtreptioii ('iuil)lin>4 l^'^n lo jiulHc piograins* evaluate irarhm, pry into 
book lists, and yrncially todoc uim^it the iiiadc(jna( y of uiiat is happen* 
iiig in the Kngiish department. Behind the sniiles and coned |K)litenes.s 
of ihe (lepaitnuMM chairman and the cooperating teacher is dieir hope 
that the visii will soon he over and that die professor will returit to the 
ivory tower and leave the naininK of Knglish teac hers to those who ;ne 
on the battle field facing the daily onslaught. Later I liope to convince 
you that they are essentially right in ttieir brutal analysis, and that (heir 
views can i)e the basis of salvaging t'nglish teacher j>reparalion 
programs. 

The student teacher, meanwhile, is displaying the unmistakable 
symptoms of galloping schi/ophrenia, She knows hy this time her 
(ooperating teacher thinks the university supervisor is a hopeless 
rottumtic who spins Utopian fantasies in a college* classroom. She also 
knows that the university supervisor thinks the cooperating teacher is an 
inept, unimaginative cynic who really hates kids. By the thiid or fomih 
week of work in the high school, the emotional allegiance of the novice 
rests firmly with her cooperating teacher with whom she is intimately 
associated during the entire traimia of studeru teaching. She does, 
however, wam to get a good grade (the university supervisor decides 
that). She also wants gor)d reconunendations for her personal folder. 
(She'll need oiu- from the supervisor and one from her cooperating 
teacher.) 

Her phm is simple btu effective, because it provides each of titean* 
lagonists witli w hat each wants to hear. I'o the coo|H'ratiiig teaclier she 
complains (in confidence) abotu the mopian suggestions of the 
supervisor—absolutely unworkable iii real cla.ssrooms with teal kids. 
To the university sti|HM visor stie lameius (in confidence) the staid and ifi- 
flexible Kitglisli teaching view of the coopeiating teacher and the 
absence of any encouragemeru or opportunity to try some of those ex* 
citing things talked about in the methods class. came in just at the 
beginning of julius Caesar, and I'll Itave to cover that and a grammar 
unit /I here just won't beaiiy titite to make a movie, or slide-poetry .show, 
or to do the unit on semantics/' If jf)ir t mcetitigs shoidd someliow 
materialize, she plays a strictly ttcm^lirectiv e roleaiul letsstipetvlsor attd 
tea( Iter work thittgs otu in the hy now rituidized <-onfIict between status 
and territorial |)rivilege. In aity case, wluit he finally does leave the 
sdtooL the imiversity supervisor is usually i bit sadder and a bit wiser 
with diis added evident e of the network of cross purjKjses and conflic* 
ting roles that is Knglish teadter preparation. 

The fotnth souite of mental ttpset and di^ptessicm for the Knglish 
ediK ator (omes ftotn his suspi( ions and douhts alK)Ut his role in the 
tttaklttg of Knglish teat heis. I te suspec ts that his weekly visits to hostile 
territory to look itt uu a siudent. nol knowing whete she has been and 
whete site will l)e goiftg widi her lesson, to offer a bit of advice here and 
suggestion there is. itt view of the tteed. an esetcise in ftidlity.Sottteltow 
all of (hose hotn s ott the road, all of \\\v plattttiitg and schedttling that go 
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into the school visii;Uion marhinoiy (knVi seem io produce nearly the 
results thai would make it all worthwhile. It is as if he has been 
choreographed into an elaborate traditional dance with rigidly prescrib- 
ed movernenis and highly formalized conventions, a dance that must be 
performed for long forgotten reasons. 

rhecriielest cntofall is the realization that even the methods coursp 
that he teaches in the college jiisi before the student teaching session, 
is*-for the most part— anotlier exercise in futility— whether it is done in 
small or large groups, with IV equipment, inductively, or in role- 
playing scenarios involving make-lx'lieve teachers instructing make- 
believe chisses with make-believe lesson plans. 

Thv reason for the failure in the methods classroom is the same 
reason t(a( hers fail in the Knglish cla.s.sroom— for it is clear thai the 
problems we face with om young prospective teachers in our methods 
classroom closely parallel the |>roblems English teachers lace with their 
students in the Knglish classroom. Our problem with ourstudentsin the 
methods ( lass is lo ( hange attitudes and behaviors alxnit ihe teaching of 
English. The way we attack the problem we call teaclier education. The 
teachers' problem with siudems in the high school is to change their 
cornmunicaiivt* attitudes and behaviors. The way we attack that 
probh ui we call the English ( iirricidum. 

The question is *1 low^ do we change o\n methods students, so that 
fhey will be able to change their students?— or, if you prefer, what are ap* 
projiriale exiieriences fen prospective English teachers that will enable 
them to arrange ap|)ropriate English e\perienc<'s for adolescents?'* It is 
at this |)oint.ihat curriculum and teacher education come together for 
only as you luive a coherent view of the one will you be able to perform 
consi.stently in the other. 

Eor the most part, what we did in response to the upheavals in the 
world of Etiglish ii) the late sixties was to be irmovative in our schemes 
for curriculum reforms in the higli schools and to fit tliese reforms into 
the conventional methods class-student teaching format. That Is, in- 
stead of telling alK)Ut transformational grammar and supra.segrnental 
phonemes^ we talk alK)ut social dialect and language situations; instead 
of nio( k teaching (u casions calling for close analysis of a |)oem, we con- 
dud mock ( hisses analyzing rock lyrics; instead of making study guides 
for l orn Jf)nes, we make study guides for l.e Roi Jones; irrstead of look* 
ing at \\w short stf)ry, we look at the short film. Instead of calling for 
final projects on 'courage," "Who Am I?'* and "Alienation** with 
sugg(^st(^d novels, |>o<'ms. iind short stories, we assign projects on "Tlie 
Drug .Scene/' " Ehe Occult/* and "Bucking the .System'* with suggested 
rock lyrics, (editorials, film, photos, and (ollage. 

And tliese materials and activities should be the grist of the high 
school English prograhh Ehe nagging (juesiion remains whether the 
old pattern of learning about in the methods class and tryinff out In stu- 
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(((•Ill U'iu hing is i he lust way of ('(iiiippins icaclurs lo lio iliese lliings, 
rh( old (oailu'i eilucai ion Im)I lies inio whirli we liavf |k)iiiT(I new 
( uninilar wim- is bound lo t Ikimki' iIh' lasic oI ihc vviiU', porhaps even 
s|x)il ii (oinpli'icly. Why noi lake advania.m' f)f ilus lime of ilie 
ihrowaway hoiili- and ihiow ihis one away? No lucd lo worry. U vvon'l 
\h' missed, and ihe polluiion poicniial of fiKuraiive hollies is irlaiively 
low. 

Now. 1 had iniended lo spend ihe remaining lime lalking ahoul 
whai I ihoughi were some prom isinmlevelopmenis in learhereducaiion 
— ilie movemeni inio ihe schools, liie « han^e in ihc roles of mci hods in- 
suucior, siipervi.sor. Knglish deparimeni ( haiiniaii and Knglish leaclun . 
lit addilioii I was going lo say someihing ahoiii lying in-service educa- 
tion lo Ihe pre-service jirogram — and how all of ihis liarmoni/.ed wilh 
the new English curriculum wilh iis emphasis on "field" experiences 
and solving prohUnns ilnough diieci and active involvement. I wanted 
to describe how all of this is |iut to work in the Knglisli teacher pi epaia- 
ti<jn pKigram at I lie University of Connecticut and in some of the 
variant programs in otlier institutions — and I will. 

But 1 find that try as I might I cannot avoid some passing 'efeience 
toasubiect that has roused the passions of j)rofession;d educators across 
the country. Our professiorial publications and meetings reverberate 
from the blasts leveled first l>y one side tlien by ilie oilier. Tlte subject, of 
coui.se. is ix-rformaiue based teacher education, and I am ashamed to say 
that alih(»ugh I liave strong feelings about it. they are mixed feelings. I 
am not sure where 1 stand on the issue — at tinu-s feeling yes, anything is 
better than what we have, and f)ther times feeling that what we have 
might he perfection compared to what is coming. After a definition or 
two, let ine shatc some of my indecision and soineof the inner arguniei«t 
and counter-argumem. Who knows, maylx' the behavioral objective of 
cotnpleting this paper will effect some kindof resolution, and by the end 
of it, the burden of indecision will have been lihed. 

t he Ciommittee on Perfoimance Based Teacher Education of the 
AAfri E says "In pei formance-hased progiams. performatice goal.s are 
s|iecified and agreed to in rigorous detail in advance of instruction. The 
student pieparingt(»hec(fmea teacher nuist either beable tocleftionstrale 
his ability to pKimotedesii able learning or exhibit behaviors knowii la 
ptoniote it." Such [)iograms are getiei.illy field-centeied and a consor- 
tium of (ollege university faculty, students, and public school pet' 
somiel determines which are the desirable performance criteria and who 
has met them and who has not. Oiurse ie(|uiremeiits, degiees, and time 
inve-sted mean nothing. The only detertnitiants of certification are 
siKcessful perfortnance of [»redelerniined behaviors which leflect 
evidence of "studetit's knowledge lelevant to planning for. analyzitig. 
interpreting, or evaluating situations or beliaviors." Diaft #2 of "The 
Master IMati for Higher Edu( atif»n" in the .Slate of New York goes much 
further saving. "Pupil performaiue should he a basis forjudging learher 
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roinp'^fnur/* Mu( l> is made in iho Musiei Phin ol clcvrloping leacher 
aimiK'U'iuics nillin than incirly puiiiiiH; in ilnu' in scnicslVi lunirs 
wilhoiH .syslt*niaii( t'valuaii()n()f( |{'ai ly(lrlinHlp(Tf(m^^ 

It isHnailradivc idea. VWran finally (loavvaywilli (Ik* cumbersome 
and (iankinK madiinery of rei iificaiion re()nireinenis— ihe courses in 
ediu aiional psychology itial affen no one's cdiu aiional psychology and 
ilie crnnd)ling foundation courses that discourage the bright students 
from continuing in education, tlie methods courses removed from 
classrooms, the aniagonisnis between scliool. college, and comnumjty 
about teacher training, the talk, talk, talk that is the substitute fordoing. 

tfie knowing a[)out rather than knowing how All of this would be 

swept out by the behavioral broom ancf the jjerformance pickup. 

Aren't all ('nlightened educators ctmcernt'd about impact on tlie 
learner? Aren't all enlightened Knglisli educators concerned with 
whether the |X)em, the film, the discussion, the drill or whatever has 
liappened in the classroom has added some shred of an idea or insight or 
understanding or skill that wasn't there before— and don't we want 
evidence of it? We demand that oui methods studcnits plan a variety of ac- 
tivities that will involve high sclioolers in significant issues and 
pioblems so tliat there wifl be some carry-over In the way they perceive 
themselves and the world, and in tlieir ability to conummicate their 
perce|)tirins. Yes. the name of the game is students* res|x>nse and perfor- 
mance. and it would seem that iH'rformance-based certification for 
teacheis and behavioral objectives for students adchess what is im|K)r- 
tant to learning: ouicotnes. |)erformance. behavior, ratlier than verbiage, 
semester hours, and a system of tasks and obstacles unrelated to the real 
cletnands of the teaching task or subject. 

But wait. There are other arguinents wliic h suggest that very little 
gcKKl and possibly nuu h evil will come from tlie behavioral movement, 
Let's exploie some of tlieir im|)lications for the classroom. 

Deciding what are the competencies of Ktiglish teac tiers will bedif* 
ficult enough. Deciding who is demonstrating these competencies aiid 
who isn't will be no fair task to assign any group of luittian beings — the 
laymen, teachers, students, and professional educators likely tobe given 
the res|w)nsil)iliiy for passing or failing teacher catuliclates. 

It seems giaiuitous to use a consortiuiu of fallible human beings to 
jtidge teac her cotupetenc y aiid perfortnance. Kach has his own vested in* 
terest. ofteti rtuming contrary to wliat is good for young iieople. tuch is 
susceptible to what haticis Bacon called tlie idol of the cave, vvhereotie's 
local situation and socio-politic al itnerests obsc ures the reality. The fair 
way. tfie.vvs/rvm way. the only way to eliminate thesubjective.'and the 
impressionistic is«* you've guessed it— use a computer to make 
juilgmefits of teac Iter competence! 

Can't you see it— ilie logical extension of objective evaluation of 
performance. Here's the way it would work. 
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As the bell rings for ihe class jDcriocI io begin, a c leverly hidden con- 
sole of cornpuier-cornu'cied devices is aciivaied. The conipuici has 
earlier been fed die mean I.Q. of die ( lass, iis pasi academic performance, 
and die nimiber and varieiy of discipline |)roblems reporicd. By nndtiple 
regiession it hasadjusied dieaniicipaied performance range of the class. 
A timer records the lapse between the sounding of the hell and the 
teacher's voice. (Average mean time should range between 0 and 10 
seconds). Good classes, of course, are expected to respond more quickly 
than problem groups. Humanistically inclined administrators would 
certainly suggest to the teacher that there are other ways of starting a 
period, but imtil the technology to detect them is develo|ied. it would be 
Ix'st to do it the conventional way. you know, just to keep the machine 
happy. Meanwhile, as the class is getting started, the room temperature 
and lighting intensity are quickly gauged by heat and light sensors, and 
de|)ending on the timeof day and month of the year, the correct height of 
window shades within a standard deviation of two inches would be 
noted. An audiometer measures the decibal output of the class to deter*' 
mine the control situation and woidd probably accept a reasonably high 
range, recording "animated discussion" before the needle plunged into 
the red zone signaling "loss of control." Those who regulate the 
machine would no doubt point to the liberal tolenmce for noise as 
evidence that the c omputer lias indeed been humanistically programme 
ed. 

Another audio device traces the patterns of discussion. 1 1 already has 
a copy of the teacher's and students' voiceprints and is able to provide a 
profile of classroom talk and evidence that the teacher was or was iiot 
conducting a reasonable give-and-take discussion. The same device 
could record rising and falling pitches and produce the ratio of 
questions to statements, but because content analysis has not yet been 
perfected, it would be imix)ssible to tell whether the discussion revolved 
around the fate of mankind or a missing l)allpoint pen. 

fc'.ach seat is wired with delicate sen.sors measuring body 
temtx-rature, blood pressure, ptdse rate, and evidence of per.spiration. 
Those who nag about "affect" are readily satisfied with a detailed graph 
of each student s rising and falling emotional state— all synthrotiized to 
a videotajK' (hi color) of what hapjiened or didn't hapfjen iti class. 

Comiiositions are objectively evaluated by comtmter which counts 
the number of words, clauses, sentences, and key syntactic structures and 
instantly compares them witli national or local norms. It assigns a grade 
and pnnides each student with intelligent comnients. suggestions atid 
an individual homework assignment. 

Our scetiario is not quite finished. After all of the results are 
statistically analyzed and correlated (10 seconds after the bell ending the 
period) the teacher is notified via computer printout just before she 
leaves for the next class how well or how |5oorly she dld-arid how 
much will Ix' added or deducted from her next paycheck. 
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I havT by uo mciinst xhaiisit'd of ilu- |)Os.sil)iIiiif.s. Siiicly peo|)lc 
in (his room rouKI make some iiiia.i'inaiivc su.MKcsiions lor I mi ha 
riassrooin iiscsof ihrcoinpuiori/td sysifinsapiiroach. Ii should he rioU'cl 
(hat all of till' if( hiioIoKV iiu-niionni in our liiilc fantasy is available 
(f*mv of it ai The I 'nivcrsiiy of Conncc li( ni). and awaits onlv nnrrhasf 
atid installation. .\n\ lakcrs? 

Lt't tis go one sifp hirihcr; One way lo solve the whole problem of 
teadier training. (iTtificaiion. and performance would In- to ca|)italizc 
not only on the rerording and evaluating talents of eornpuins, l)m on 
their stimuli generating possihiliiit-s. Linked to tape decks, television 
s( reens. electric lypewriiets. (omiaiiers ( an talk to students, show them 
pidiiics. and write a response to their response. .So who needs learher.s? 
Reason suggests ili.ii a lot of money would be saved and nmeh agonizing 
coiiiioversy avoided were the imperfect, subjective teacher re|)laced l)y 
the objective, no-nonsense computer. I havelitiledoubi dial ihosein the 
vanguaitl ol the l)ehavioral systems movement will verv sooti see die 
logic— indeed the wisdom of my suggestions. And when they do, 
tea< her training programs will reap some of the l>enefiis. Bv a simple 
change in word ordei leadier training programs will l)c converted lo 
Programmed I Vadier Training. Our jobs will change from preparing 
hiiin;ni beings .admilledly a messy job) to preparing machines for tlie 
classiootn. 

I he present phase of preparing lists of competencies, performance 
(haracteristics. and behavioral otncomes (orres|)onds to the paper 
piograiiunefl insirnclif)n of the fihies and early sixties. Progratnmed iii- 
siriKtion has already been (ompuieri/.etl. Knterprising educational 
platiners will very soon, put the behavioral objectives on computers and 
aii(oinaii(ally ( he(k their performance or noti^performance widi .sen- 
sing devices. !i is a relatively stnall step from lists to |)unch cards and 
from dearly delineated human behavior lo (otnpiuer sitniilalion of 
hnniaii behavior. 

Still, fun atid games aside, there are reasoiiable op|Kjsing 
argtimetiis. They maintaii) that we had better see to it that iiicluded in 
the list of behavioral obje( lives and evidences of ccmipetencv are tlio.se 
that we can live with-thai we had better tiot abdicate the task to the 
eager tribe of edu( aiional psyc hologists and to the tnadianics within our 
own lanks otiK too anxious to do the job. 

Theassutnplion heie is iliat htniianisiicand affective outcotiies can 
hedelitieated with the retjuired prec ision atid cati be verified iti r>erfor. 
tiiaiK c, Our professicttial iraitiing. the argument cotititiues. is iii a .sense, 
a program of objet lives that wehaveititernalized as we evaluate teachers 
and stiideiits. For a long time now, it has been a cliche' atnong super^ 
visoi s to say "I don't look at what the teachers are doitig but at what the 
stndenis are doitig. " Why tioi clarify and codify those students behaviors 
that signal good leaching? Why not eliniinate the idosyncratic. the im- 
pressionist it . atid record for all to see those behaviot s tfiat reflect change.s 
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in knowkilKC allitiiclc. and feeling rcsiiltins; fioni expn iences in a 
classroom? Those who can dcnionsiraie their ability to so move students 
shonid be certified; those wlio (annot should he turned away horn 
teaching. 

ihe opix^'^i^'K Hionp. however, insists tliat tlie (anijiaign lor 
behavioral ohje( lives and |)erfonnance-based teacher education is really 
the (onnter-offensive r>f the educational and political right, that it is an 
elaborate promotional pitcli sup|>orted by tlie tra|)|)inRS of pseudo- 
system's scientism whose beluivioral objective is a return to narrowly 
defined l)asic skills and ahaiKlonmeni of the issue-value-affect-centered 
educ ation only ret ently come lo life in our schools. Certainly we are, and 
will Ik\ (MKOuraged to make lists (and lists, and lists) of a rangeof a//rr- 
tive outcomes— Ixjth for prospec tive teachers and for students— but the 
ex|KTtation is that the low state of the measurement-evaluation art will 
demand that teachers and teaclier trainers foe us on the obvious and on 
the |K*destrian. on w hat most easily and clearly demonstrates ability to 
nimlify the l)ehavior of students. C;reshanrs Law rides again as the bad 
drives out the gxxKl. Kac h teacher in the classroom and each teacher 
trainer in his class is, in (effect, thrown into the role of performarue con- 
tractor, teac hing for the narrowly defined test or object ive, ho|)ing for, 
the rewards of succc'ss and dreading tlie penalties of failme. 

Op|)onents of the systems approacli in education |Kjinl to its dis- 
astrous employment in Vietnam. I he overall behavioral task was to win 
the war— a more* humanistic objeciive was thrown in to ap|X*ase the 
naggers and the doubters' to win the* hearts and minds of the people. 
I hose in the field who were to accom|)lish the tasks found the results of 
their efforts to win over die |x*ople were too difficult to measure and the 
little hard data they were able to gather too difficult to interpivu, They 
concentrated instead where theirefforts would show hard, verifiable out- 
tomes— and the bigger lx>dy count became the favored criterion in- 
dicating that the objectives were in hand. It should be noted that the inen 
in the field made iijxrial efforts to give ihose in charge what they wanted, 
by jugglitrg nuiTibeis or killing those who were not even involved ill 
combat. There are lessons for tis here, 1 think. 

The lists of behavioral objectives and fH'rformance criteria and 
reports of their successfid accomplishment were all fed into the toin- 
puter whose printout iiisistttl the campaign was just about won. Is it 
possible that all over the country tlie systems approach will eticoiuage 
atid iiuimidate ihose on the educational battle field to commit j)(»rjuries 
and attxK ities in the tiame of behavioral outcomes? 

Other cjuestions demand answers. What aboiu peifortnance-based 
certificatioti for administrators? What will be apptopriate behavioral 
(Hitcomes (\}\ them? As those ultimately tesf^onsible for the school 
prog! am. will state departnu tit people be judged cm the perfortnance of 
those who attend the schools? Will their successor failme bedetet tnined 
by fluctnaticmsin the readitigrati\ tliednipout tate.theccdkw enhance 
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rale, ilie attax ks on knu lu*is raic, ilic i('a( her losiiinarion rate, ihe niicof 
fiioiuily and iinfrinully iclcpluino t ails and Iciins from pi in( ipals and 
professors aroinul ihe stale? Ckriainly. any member of a siaiedepatiineni 
of ediuaiion or any adminisiraior wlio neales and im|)lemenis a 
program uiilioni (*xiensive ronsuliaiion wiih ihos(» wlio are lo be 
profoundly affeded by ii. has alreadv flunked ihe performanre lesl and 
should receive a rom|niier lyped letier indie aiint; his sn vi(cs are no 
longer re(iuired. 

So nuu h for ilie "passing reference" performaiue based leaeher 
edification. 

Let lue s|H'nd just a \v\\ few mirimc^s telling you alK)ut om piogiarn 
at rhe Univeisity of Connec ticut, i heie are variants of what we do at 
other instiuuions— iein|)le University, IVenton State and lowson 
State Colleges and others I dc^n't know about. 

We assume that anything important about the tearliing of Knglish 
will b(* learned, belter yet, become |)art of teaeliing beliavicir, on site, in 
sc hools, as a rt'sidi of woiking witli kids. 

After identifying a sc hool with a better tluin aveiage prognun and 
an outstanding departmeiu ehairinan. we suggi*st that the sriiool 
become a teac hing eeiuer to wliich w e w ill send each semester up to six 
HUideni-tearbers. Ihedepartinent rhairman takes ontlie role of methods 
iiisirudor and gives tw*o method sessions a week wliich are basically 
resjKnises to what happeiiei!, wliat didn't happen, what eould liave 
hapiiened in die rlasses tauglit by the student-tearheis. Bemuse he 
knows the pn)giam, tlie cooperating teaclieis, tlie liigh scliool students 
and sees i he sludentMeac liei s daily, the department chairman also under- 
takes the lole of the Cnivei;sity supervisor. He observes eacli of the 
student -teachers out e a w eek and feeds his obsn^ ations into the methods 
class. For these services* over a twelve week semester, the University pays 
liirn 1)00 dollais and considers him to be part of its lacidty. 

i lie money saved on mileage and part time supervisors makes this 
prcjgiam truly innovative, bee ause it costs no money. Meaiuvhile back at 
the University the professor of Knglisli education lias taken on a new- 
role— that of curricidum c onsultant for the school. He brings materials 
to show and to tiy. talks to the Knglish departmetit about alternative 
ways of teac hing Knglisli. joins the tnetliods session rim by tlie depart- 
liieni chairmeti. attends conleretices wMth studentMeachets. cooperating 
teac heis. and department cliairman. 

We have, in effect, given over Ktiglish teaclier education to the 
schools while maintaining a pipelitie between scliool and college. 
Moreover, the.se new defiiiitions of roles have done away w^ith the old 
resetutnents and divided loyalties. 

A hiddeti but very potent dividefid accruing from this scheme is the 
in-service possibility for the f)aiticipatitig coo()efaling teachcMs. Given 
six studentMeac hers, thedeparttiient c hairman is justified in asking their 
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twelve c(K)|KT;iting icMclu-rs to gel together to diiscuss and work out 
reasonable expt-rietu es for the iirospective teachers. What the depart- 
meni chairman is really doing is Ijeginningan in-service piogranv in the 
context of the |)te-service activity. What the cooperatntg teachers will 
talk about in such "iMeparatory" .se.ssions are their views ol what 
English instruction should be and what they do in their cla.sscs — the 
beginning of in-service activity. 

'Ihe I'nivfrsity, then, contributes the student-teachers, a 
curridilurn consultant, payment to the department chaiimen and 
c(K)perating teachers, atul an op|K>rtunity to get with it and open up 
their program. The school ((jntributes |)laces for six student teachers 
atid release time f«)r the department chairmen. 1 hat very briefly, is how 
we handle English teacher educationatEhe University of Connecticut. 

Now. at the dose of my talk. I am embarrassed at what I must say. 
.An utiimiH-achable source has informed me that the program committee 
of this organization has instituted a new pcrformance-ba.sed evaluation 
ol the guest s|H'aker, whose honcjrarium will depend on the hard, 
positive iM'haviontI evidences testifying t«> his giiest-speaking cottt- 
petence. A small but fanatic consortium of evaluators has been cleverly 
(oncealed alnfjng you, and they are even now |)reparing to measure and 
re(f)rd your affe( live and t ogni tive beha\ ior. .Suffice to .say that what you 
do at the end of this talk is rather im|X)rtant tome. Inner passion doesn't 
count, nor does utiverifiable intellectual activity. I urge you. for die sake 
of my wife and two little childreti. to sniilea lot during the next teii or fif- 
teen minutes. I'Ik. sv among you with beards might stroke them leflec- 
livelv. ! understatid that this will be viewed as evidence of profound 
thought. Also. 1 am open to hearty slaps tHi the back — consideied to be a 
very signifi( ant sign by the evaluation team. 

And in case things don't work out. can I hitch a ride with .someone 
heading in the direction of Connecticut? 
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